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The name Jackie Vautour has become 
synonymous with the concept of expro- 
priation. Although the legal battles are 
over, the bitterness of the past 15 years 


is unabated, and the future looks grim. 
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When the committee from Cape Breton 
won the bid to host the Canada Winter 
Games, they were determined to stage an 
event second to none. But that takes a lot 
of people — all of them volunteers — so 
it’s not surprising that they outnumber the 


athletes two to. one. PAGE 14 
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Norma Profitt, executive director of 
Bryony House in Halifax, says little has 
changed for battered women over the last 
several years. The ‘‘invisible crime’’ oc- 
casionally makes the news but most 
women still nurse their wounds in secrecy 
and fear. PAGE 17 
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Butter your fingers for pulling taffy and 
invite a crowd to make sweet winter treats 
reminiscent of a warm Cape Breton 
kitchen. You’ll want to try our version of 
some classic candy — sponge toffee, pea- 
nut brittle, and, of course, chocolate 


fudge. PAGE 40 
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_STEILMANN STYLE. SPRING AT THE BAY 


Fashion innovations from 
Steiimann of West Germany. 
Impeccable proportions, a 
heightened sense of style for 
a spring-fresh silhouette. 
Shadowstripe double breasted 
jacket. Indigo blue. Sizes 6-16. 
$215 

Slim shadowstripe tucked 
Skirt. Indigo blue. Sizes 6-16. 
$115 

Congo snake print blouse. 
Navywhite/coco. Sizes 6-16. 
$95 

Shadowstripe full skirt with 
side button. Indigo blue. 

Sizes 6-16. $135 

Railroad stripe blouse, tabbed 
neck. White/navy. Sizes 6-16. 
$95 

Shadowstripe trench coat with 
epaulets. Sizes 6-16. 

$250 
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hat has Atlantic Insight got to do 
with the price of sugar? 

I think I found the answer to that ques- 
tion when I was listening to a CBC radio 
reporter talking about Atlantic Canada’s 
sole remaining sugar refinery in Saint John. 

There is concern about the refinery’s 
future because of a proposal to impose 
a new tariff on imports of sugar into 
Canada. The tariff would raise sugar 
prices in Canada sufficiently that western 
farmers growing sugar beets could supply 
a much higher percentage of our sugar re- 
quirements than they do now. 

This is an attractive idea for some 
farmers and for owners of sugar beet 
refineries in the West. 

Atlantic Canada has traditionally 
been a heavy importer of raw sugar. Sugar 
refining has been one of the region’s basic 
industries. Around our access to the rela- 
tively cheap sugar of the Caribbean grew 
the sugar refiners and then a set of second- 
ary industries which used large amounts 
of raw sugar. 

Sugar refining and candy-making are 
not a growth industry in this region, or 
anywhere else in Canada. Nevertheless, 
we still have a substantial industry con- 
sisting of the one remaining large sugar 
refinery in Saint John and associated food 
companies — Ganongs in St. Stephen, for 
example — that add up to an estimated 
1,100 jobs altogether which depend on 
access to cheap imported raw sugar. 

So when Ottawa thinks about a new 
approach to sugar — stressing self- 
reliance in food, increasing opportunities 
for hard-pressed farmers — they are ad- 
dressing a piece of the structure of the na- 
tional economy which has been in place 
for decades. Industries and jobs that are 
sensible and profitable under one arrange- 
ment — easy access to cheap imported 
sugar — become non-viable overnight. 

That is the threat faced by this region’s 
food industry at present, and in many 
ways it’s remarkably similar to the threat 
faced by Canada’s magazine and book 
publishers. This business is one which has 
been growing in Canada in the past 20 
years, thanks in part to the interest which 
Canadians have in reading Canadian 
publications. 

Canadian-owned book publishers 
have been assisted by programs from the 
Canada Council and other federal agen- 
cies. Magazine publishers have been 
assisted by a key policy in our income tax 
act which makes the money advertisers 
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Secrets of the sugar makers 
and the magazine publishers 


spend in magazines deductible as a 
business expense — but only if the 
magazine in question is Canadian. 

These measures of support for Cana- 
dian publishing are well known. What is 
not nearly as well known is that there are 
other structures in place — very much like 
our cheap-sugar tariff policy — which 
have been fundamental to the publishing 
business in Canada. 

First, Ottawa and the provinces put 
no sales tax on book and magazine pub- 
lishers. Second, through the post office, 
magazines, books and newspapers all en- 
joy postal rates far below those paid by 
other post office users. 

Now Ottawa is considering changing 
these structural measures that affect 
publishing. On one hand, finance minister 
Michael Wilson is thinking of major 
reforms in federal tax structures. He is 
eyeing a tax similar to Europe’s value add- 
ed tax which adds a percentage on to every 
sale of every good and service. 

Another Ottawa idea is to make the 
post office profitable. One way to do that 
is to increase postal rates generally — and 
specifically. 

What would be the effect of changes 
like this on the structure of magazine and 
book publishing in Canada? It involves 
changing the basic economics of the 
business. No one knows which magazines 
would survive, which books would con- 
tinue to be published. 

So the parallel between Atlantic 
Insight and Atlantic Canada’s sugar in- 
dustry is that both are built on key struc- 
tural measures created by government. 
These measures are generally hidden from 
view. Not many people realize that 
magazines in Canada receive enormous 
concessions in their postal rates, far more 
valuable than the few millions of dollars 
of grants given to some special-interest 
magazines by the Canada Council. Not 
many Atlantic Canadians know that it 
was and is this cheap-sugar tariff policy 
that underlay our famous sugar and can- 
dy industries. 

Atlantic sugar and Aflantic Insight 
also have this in common: Ottawa has us 
in their sights. Not because they have any 
bone to pick with us; it’s just that worry- 
ing about us could get in the way of some 
of their good ideas. Let’s hope that the 
politicians whose job it is to ensure that 
our interests are understood and repre- 
sented in the corridors of power know all 
this. — James Lorimer 
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1640 Curio Cabinet 


This beautifully proportioned 
Curio Cabinet is one of 
three new additions to the 
famous Canadian Legacy 
Collection. A Queen Anne 
Desk and a second Curio 
Cabinet are also being 
introduced. All pieces are in 
the ageless elegance of Solid 
Mahogany or Solid Cherry 
with a handsome Antique 
Finish. See them at leading 
furniture dealers or write 
Dept. Al 

Gibbard of Napanee 
Napanee, Ontario 
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Articles unfair to the people of Labrador 

Your publication has, over the past 
several months, printed articles about 
Labrador that have shown negative, one- 
sided and highly inaccurate portrayals of 
the lifestyle of the people. 

The Mokami Project Group, compris- 
ing the Town of Happy Valley-Goose Bay, 
the Labrador North Chamber of 
Commerce and the Mokami Regional 
Development Association are expressing 
genuine concern for these inaccuracies as 
they show a jaundiced picture of 
Labrador to Canada and the rest of the 
world in some very basic areas: 

e little or no distinction between the 
‘*natives’’ of Labrador. There are 
actually four different ‘‘native’’ 
groups comprising roughly half of 
the total population of 31,318 

e inadequate research of the incidents 
related in many articles. Many of 
the colorful incidents are published 
without confirmation or any at- 
tempt to clarify the facts 

e lack of understanding of the issues 
and the roots of issues that are cur- 
rent in Labrador. This is high- 
lighted by a basic ignorance of 
history of Labrador 

e in relation to the development of 
Goose Airport, the misconception 
of the proposal as it relates to 
peace and Canada’s defence policy. 
We feel that the editorial staff has a 

responsibility to its readership to be 

truthful and unbiased in its articles and 
features. We would like to see that respon- 
sibility exercised. 
Claris Rudkowski, Chairperson 
Mokami Project Group 
Happy Valley-Goose Bay 



















































































































Downtown trout not a fish story 

Your article on John Gibson and his 
brown trout stream in St. John’s, The 
world’s best trout stream — in downtown 
St. John’s (Nfld. and Labrador Provin- 
cial Report, Nov. ’86), is especially in- 
teresting to our members as we had a 
marine biology workshop in St. John’s 
last summer and one of our speakers was 
Dr. Gibson. In fact several of our par- 
ticipants were so skeptical they challenged 
him to take them fishing and they ended 
up with a succulent lunch of brown trout 
they caught. 

I have been a subscriber since the 
magazine’s inception and thoroughly en- 
joy Atlantic Insight. Your eclectic ap- 
proach is fascinating and not just for ex- 
Maritimers. 

George McKiel 
Catharine Traill Naturalists’ Club 
Alexandria, Ont. 









re Harry Bruce on John Crosbie 

I am writing to compliment your 
magazine on publishing Harry Bruce’s 
column The sins of John Crosbie 























(Nov. ’86). Fortunately for Mr. Bruce he 
is not a politician or he would undoubted- 
ly be under attack for daring to write 
about his own opinion. 

John Crosbie has consistently (albeit 
somewhat unsuccessfully), over the last 
couple of years, attempted to practise 
what has also becomea ‘‘sin’’ in more re- 
cent history, ‘‘principled politics?’ The 
almost lack of, as well as practice of, this 
sin is probably the primary reason why 
Canadians ‘‘bellyache about the wimpish 
platitude-spouters who make our politics 
so tedious’”’ or ‘‘complain like crazy about 
the boring, bland, two-faced and utterly 
empty yak-yak that passes for political 
discourse.’ The principled type of 
political leadership, as once practised by 
Robert Stanfield in Nova Scotia, Ernest 
Manning in Alberta or Lester Pearson in 
Ottawa, appears as if it should be includ- 
ed in another article of your November 
1986 issue, On the brink: endangered 
species of Atlantic Canada. It is certain- 
ly sad to observe that there is hardly a 
politician in office today who will publicly 
make a significant, substance-containing 
statement without first cross-checking it 
with an opinion poll. John Crosbie is one 
of the refreshing rare exceptions. 

Why so many voting Canadians prefer 
to have politicians constantly tell them il- 
logical, non-factual, non-sensible, 
repetitive poppycock is one of today’s 
great mysteries. Perhaps, if the voting 
public had to make their electoral deci- 
sions based on ability, substance and in- 
tegrity instead of appearance, ‘‘puffed- 
wheat prose’’ and weekly opinion polls 
we could work towards removing ‘‘prin- 
cipled politics’? from the endangered 
species list and then Harry Bruce would 
have to find some new substance for his 
‘*sinful’’ columns. 

G. D. (Gordie) Crowell 
Calgary, Alta. 


Bruce’s column a jewel 
I enjoy all of Harry Bruce’s columns, 
but the most recent comments on John 
Crosbie and his ‘‘shoot from the hip’’ 
style of speaking was areal jewel, The sins 
of John Crosbie (Nov. ’86). Most of us 
aren’t ready for a man — especially a 
politician — who speaks with brains and 
guts, and says what he thinks. I take a 
scattered potshot at Crosbie myself in my 
own column, but always with tongue-in- 
cheek and always in the context of my 
deep admiration for him. Heaven 
preserve us from the person who thinks 
so carefully about what to say that 
nothing is ever said. 
Ed Smith 


Springdale, Nfld. 


In defence of True North 

I am surprised by the negative attitude 
being expressed by Nova Scotians such 
as Harry Bruce in his column, How to 








almost offend against the morals of public 
life (Dec. 86) regarding the provincial 
government’s involvement with the Nova 
Scotia-based challenge for yachting’s 
America’s Cup. 

While I do not approve of all the 
spending habits of our current govern- 
ment, I believe that their involvement with 
the True North campaign was money well 
spent. Premier Buchanan’s $10 million 
publicity estimate may be ‘‘ludicrous’’ 
and perhaps the yacht did not advance to 
the racing trials in Australia but, the pro- 
vince has benefited, and will continue to 
benefit from this endeavor. Without True 
North it is doubtful whether the Halifax 
based Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron 
would have been designated the ‘‘club of 
record’’ for the Canadian challenge com- 
peting ‘‘down under’’ The 7rue North 
campaign provided not only an added at- 
traction for the Halifax waterfront and 
business for local boatbuilders who con- 
structed two hulls, but it afforded more 
qualitative benefits, namely to heighten 
awareness of the province’s long-standing 
sailing heritage. Why not continue to use 
the 12-metre yachts to promote sailing in 
the region? One has to look beyond the 
dollars in evaluating involvement in this 
venture. 























































































J.M. Anderson 
North Sydney, N.S. 














Pampered at the Killams’ 

I want to thank Harry Bruce for such 
an informative article, The ghosts of the 
Killams (Sept. ’86). On a recent trip to 
Nassau, it was one place we had to take 
in so we decided to have dinner there one 
evening. It was an incredible experience. 
Wereally enjoyed our meal and a chance 
to see the wine list at first-hand. The ser- 
vice was second to none. It was one of 
the most enjoyable nights of our stay in 
Nassau. The next day we returned to take 
some photos and were given the same ser- 
vice we had enjoyed the night before. 

We would like to recommend it to 
anyone who likes to be pampered. Hav- 
ing lived in the Maritimes (Saint John, 
N.B.) we were well acquainted with the 
name Killam. The Killams would have 
been proud to know that their home is 
being used to pamper people today the 
way they once treated their guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. A.F. Stevens 
Scarborough, Ont. 




































Atlantic Insight is always interested 
in story proposals from around the 
region. If you feel you have an interesting 
idea, please submit it in writing, limiting 
yourself to 100 words. Completed un- 
solicited manuscripts will be returned only 
when accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Address: The Editor, 
Atlantic Insight, 1668 Barrington St., 

Halifax, N.S., B3J 2A2 
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Setting a price for health care 


Most New Brunswickers are indifferent to their doctors’ right to 
extra-bill — although extra-billing has been banned everywhere else 


by Carol McLeod 

xtra-billing. The word is enough to 
raise the blood pressure of doctors 
everywhere — except in New 
Brunswick, the only province in Canada 
where physicians may still charge patients 
above the medicare fee schedule. Yet while 
it’s aright doctors in Ontario would give 
their stethoscopes for, it’s one their col- 
leagues in New Brunswick rarely exercise. 

Dr. Roy V. Cole, president of the New 
Brunswick Medical Society, estimates 
that fewer than five per cent of the prov- 
ince’s 900 doctors actually extra-bill. Total 
income generated by the practice in 
1985-86 amounted to $134,200 — approx- 
imately one-tenth of one per cent of the 
$121 million paid to New Brunswick 
physicians by medicare during the same 
period. 

Why so few doctors take advantage 
of the right to charge over the approved 
fee schedule is a question many of them 
are reluctant to answer. When pressured, 
however, some say their motives are 
unselfish — that even though they don’t 
like the fact New Brunswick medicare 
rates are significantly lower than those in 
many other provinces, they won’t bridge 
the gap at their patients’ expense. Others 
feel in a province as poor as New 
Brunswick, it’s easier to collect what they 
can from the government than to dun in- 
dividual patients. 

According to Cole, the generally 
depressed economic climate is also the 
reason no doctor currently practising in 
the province has opted out of medicare. 
‘*To do that here,’ he says, ‘‘would be to 
commit financial suicide?’ 

One of the few to speak out against 
the fact that New Brunswick is the only 
province in Canada where extra-billing 
still occurs is New Democratic MLA for 
Tantramar, Robert Hall. Saying the prac- 
tice leads to a two-tier health care system 
— ‘‘one for the rich and one for the poor’’ 
— Hall has called for an end to extra- 
billing. 

Most New Brunswickers, however, 
seem indifferent to the matter. Ron 
Akerley, an information officer with the 
provincial department of health and com- 
munity services, says as far as he knows 
‘*there have been no complaints lodged 
over the issue whatsoever.’ 

That could be due largely to the fact 
that extra-billing in New Brunswick does 
not take the form it once did in provinces 
like Nova Scotia. There, many patients 
had to pay between $1 and $5 per office 
visit just to consult with their family 
physician. 
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‘*Here it’s more a case of fee negotia- 
tion for selected services?’ explains Mary 
Hines, secretary of the New Brunswick 
Medical Society. ‘‘The doctor discusses 
the fee with the patient before the par- 
ticular procedure is performed and bills 
him directly. The patient pays, then sub- 
mits his receipt to medicare to collect the 
portion that is reimbursable’’ 

At the present time, extra-billing is 
confined almost exclusively to plastic and 
dental surgery — areas in which doctors 
feel they are not paid adequately by the 
government. Until recently, they also 
extra-billed for vasectomies. 

*‘Urologists were getting something 
like $75 from medicare,’ says Cole, ‘‘and 
most of them said it wasn’t worth it — 
not unless they could get $100 or $125. 


Finally, though, that fee problem has 


iW, 





if 
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been addressed’’ 

Although few doctors in New 
Brunswick extra-bill, virtually all feel it 
is important they maintain the right to do 
so. Federal legislation, however, poses a 
distinct threat to that right. 

Under the 1984 Canada Health Act, 
Ottawa withholds one dollar in health 
care transfer payments for every dollar 
doctors bill patients above medicare fee 
schedules. (As a result, most provinces 
have banned extra-billing. In some, in- 
cluding Newfoundland, P.E.I. and 
British Columbia, the practice is still legal 
but doctors don’t engage in it.) 

Since the act came into effect in July 
of 1984, New Brunswick has had approx- 
imately $390,000 held back by the federal 
government. But that loss is minor when 
compared with the $106 million withheld 
from Ontario before it outlawed extra- 
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Dr. Cole says that fewer than five per cent of the province's doctors actually extra-bill 


billing last summer for services covered by 
medicare, and the $26 million withheld 
from Alberta before it followed suit last 
fall. 

Ottawa appeared — at least for a while 
— to turn a blind eye on extra-billing in 
the province because of the small amount. 
Federal health minister Jake Epp said he 
was only concerned where extra-billing 
cut off patients’ access to doctors and that 
he didn’t see it as causing an access prob- 
lem in New Brunswick. 

Then, Alberta — the only other prov- 
ince where extra-billing occurred — 
negotiated an end to the practice last 
October, and Ottawa started urging the 
Hatfield government to fall in line with 
the rest of Canada. So far, Premier 
Richard Hatfield has refused. ‘‘Because 
the amount involved is so small, New 
Brunswick has no plans to ban extra- 
billing?’ says a spokesperson for the pro- 
vincial department of health and com- 
munity services. He adds that if the prov- 
ince legislated an end to extra-billing, it 
would only ‘‘create problems where none 
now exist.’ 

To date, the province has not passed the 
heat it’s receiving from Ottawa on to the 
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New Brunswick Medical Society. Cole 
hopes it stays that way. ‘‘Ours is a caring 
profession,’ he says, ‘‘but we’ll do all within 
our power as physicians to maintain the 
right to deal directly with our patients. We 
have difficulty accepting the fact we should 
be under the same fiscal restraint as salaried 
government employees.”’ 

He admits, though, that if it ever 
comes to a showdown over the right to 
extra-bill, doctors in New Brunswick 
probably will not take the same action as 
their 17,000 colleagues in Ontario last 
summer and stage rotating strikes. ‘‘We 
aren’t less adamant about trying to main- 
tain professional freedom than doctors 
in Ontario, but the issue there got to be 
they were just looking for more money’”’ 
That was bad for their image, he says, and 
‘an image problem is something doctors 
in New Brunswick just don’t want.’ 
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In Come-By-Chance, 





an oil refinery awakens 





After lying dormant for a decade, the refinery at Come-By- 
Chance has a new owner and should soon be in operation. Job- 
hungry Newfoundlanders are ‘‘cautiously optimistic’’ 


by Margot Bruce 
ne of Newfoundland’s most embar- 
rassing and expensive attempts at 
industrialization, the Come-By- 
Chance oil refinery, has been taken off 
death row. After a ten-year stay of execu- 
tion and a number of near lynchings it was 
pardoned last November when New- 
foundland Energy — a Bermuda-based 
company that apsteers out of Boston — 
bought it for one a. 
dollar. : 

The deal brought 
long-awaited smiles to 
the faces of politicians, 
business people and 
unemployed workers 
throughout the pro- 
vince, although ‘‘cau- 
tious optimism’’ best 
describes much of the | 
reaction. After yearsof — 
disappointments and 
an unemployment rate 
of 20.8 percent, New- 
foundlanders arehope- 
ful, but not naive. 

Newfoundland’s 
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chocolate factory and rubber plant. In- 
dustrialist John Shaheen opened the 
refinery with a $900,000 party in 1973 and 
by 1976, with over $700 million in debts, 
it was placed in receivership. 

The only secured creditor was the Ex- 
ports Guarantee Department (EGD) of 
the government of Britain, which held 
a first mortgage of $110 million through 
the British bank Kleinwort, Benson Ltd. 
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good fortune may Mayor Gilbert: some have doubts but she’s ‘’on top of the world’’ 


not be cause for celebration at Petro- 
Canada, the Crown corporation that 
bought the dormant refinery in 1981 for 
$15 million and invested a further $12 
million in upkeep over five years. Politi- 
cians have criticized Petro-Canada on 
numerous occasions, saying the corpora- 
tion didn’t want to see the refinery reac- 
tivated because then it would be com- 
peting with their six oil refineries in other 
parts of the country. 

If Petro-Canada had scrapped the 
refinery it would have recovered about 
$10 million for the scrap material. In- 
stead, the corporation received one dollar 
and a clause that denies Newfoundland 
Energy permission to sell its products in 
Canada, except in Newfoundland. Ken 
Brown, president of Newfoundland 
Energy, says the clause doesn’t upset him. 
It was never his company’s intention to 
find markets in eastern Canada, he says, 
because its markets are all in the U.S. 

The moth-balled refinery has had a 
turbulent existence since construction 
began in the 1960s. Come-By-Chance was 
another of former premier Joey 
Smallwood’s unsuccessful attempts at in- 
dustrialization that failed, as did his 
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When Come-By-Chance failed, the EGD 
assumed full responsibility for upkeep of 
the refinery — to a total of $22 million 
by 1980 — meanwhile pressuring the New- 
foundland government to find a buyer. 
Petro-Canada emerged as the most like- 
ly candidate. 

**We thought Petro-Can would be the 
logical company to pay the cost of 
maintenance, make sure the refinery was 
preserved in a good state and also, we 
thought it would go out and aggressively 
and actively seek a purchaser?’ says Leo 
Barry, the leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion party, who was the Progressive Con- 
servative mines and energy minister in 
1981. 

He adds that Petro-Can failed to live 
up to its commitment to find a buyer 
because the corporation didn’t want the 
refinery to open; it didn’t want the 
competition. 

Come-By-Chance mayor Betty 
Gilbert agrees. ‘‘Petro-Canada only 
bought it to stop any competition from 
buying it}’ she says. 

There is no basis for such statements 
according to Bob Foulkes of Petro- 
Canada’s public relations department in 
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Calgary. ‘‘If we hadn’t come along in 1981 
the thing would have been scrapped.’ 

Premier Brian Peckford turned the 
negotiations to sell the refinery into a side- 
show. Last October he baited delegates 
at the Progressive Conservative annual 
convention by telling them something was 
going to happen that would ‘‘blow their 
minds.’ Reactivation of the refinery was 
discussed in the local media as one of the 
possible ‘‘mind blowers,’ 

Nine days later Peckford announced 
the sale but the following day a Petro- 
Canada spokesperson said there was no 
deal until all the signatures were on the 
dotted line. 

Peckford’s slip was quickly explained. 
He said the announcement was made early 
because he wanted to head off rumors on 
the street that could hurt the deal. 

Petro-Canada wasn’t happy about the 
refinery being sold and revitalized, 
according to Frank Petton, the premier’s 
press secretary. ‘‘They were trying to 
place restrictions on the sale,’ he says. 

Last summer the refinery was almost 
scrapped. Petro-Canada was tired of 
maintaining it at a cost of between $1 
million and $1.5 million a year. 

At that point the province agreed to 
share the maintenance costs of about 
$100,000 a month. ‘‘Petro-Canada was 
not prepared to maintain the refinery any 
longer?’ says Opposition leader Barry. 

Barry says a lot of people he’s talked 
to throughout the province still don’t 
believe it’s going to open. But if the 
response at the nearby Clarenville Em- 
ployment Centre is any indication, hun- 
dreds of Newfoundlanders are hoping 
that it will. 

In the weeks following the announce- 
ment of the sale, hundreds of calls came 
in from around the province, as well as 
about 50 from Fort McMurray and other 
points west by Newfoundlanders who 
want to come home. 

Brown says his company will be 
employing from 150 to 200 workers at the 
refinery by summer. 

There’s still a little doubt in many 
people’s minds, says Mayor Betty Gilbert. 
**But I’m on top of the world,’ she adds. 

Frank Kieley, an executive member of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America says he’s op- 
timistic, but a lot of his fellow members 
aren’t so sure. They think it could be 
another ploy, and after ten years of talk- 
ing about opening and closing the refin- 
ery, they feel justified in taking a wait- 
and-see attitude. 

Most of the metal fabricators and 
sheet metal workers in St. John’s are ex- 
pecting that there’ll be lots of work, at 
least in the refurbishing stage, according 
to John Buckingham, owner of 
Buckingham’s Machine and Fabricating 
Works Ltd. ‘‘We’ve got to be optimistic,’ 
he says. ‘‘If we can’t feel optimistic when 
we get good news, we might as well pack 
it in?’ 
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STYLE. SPRING AT THE BAY 


Buttoned in brass, tailored for 
spring...what could be more 
classic? Mr. Jax style, your 
Style this spring at the Bay. 
All in sizes 6 to 16. Double 
breasted jacket in navy or 
white. $205 

A-line skirt with open walking 
pleats. Navy or white. $115 
Single-breasted blazer in red 
or navy. $200 

Skirt with stitched-down box 
pleats. Red, navy or white 
$135 
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by George Emerson 

ast fall, Nova Scotia’s Tory gov- 
ernment created a new piece of legis- 
lation to rid itself of a painful em- 
barrassment. Bill No. 128 — better known 
as ‘‘the Billy Joe bill’? — was drafted to 
impose ‘‘reasonable limits’? of behavior 
‘‘for membership in the house of as- 
sembly-’ Specifically, it was designed as a 
way to get rid of former cabinet minister 
Billy Joe MacLean, who had refused to give 
up his seat in the legislature after he plead- 
ed guilty and was convicted of falsifying 
his government expense account claims. 
Today, MacLean’s gone but his story’s 
not forgotten. Many observers say the 
Tories’ handling of expense account scan- 
dals involving him and two other MLAs 
have brought a bigger problem to light: 
the need for legislation to impose reason- 
able limits on yet another cabinet minister 
— Nova Scotia’s attorney general. 
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Questioning the powers of 
the attomey general 


In the aftermath of a messy expense account scandal, Attorney 
General Ron Giffin has been accused of protecting the guilty 


Attorney General Ron Giffin has been 
accused of holding a double standard of 
justice because he failed to order a police 
investigation after the auditor general in- 
formed him of irregularities in the expense 
account claims. While some blame Giffin 
for a lack of integrity, others say the prob- 
lem goes beyond that. They’re saying it’s 
time for structural changes in the attorney 
general’s department to remove the po- 
tential for political interference in 
criminal prosecutions. Not only does the 
attorney general of Nova Scotia (and 
many other provinces) act as a cabinet 
minister and chief legal adviser to the 
government, he also has influence in the 
way criminal investigations and prosecu- 
tions are handled. 

‘‘The potential for abuse is enor- 
mous,’ says Kevin Burke, a lawyer who 
spent seven years as a Crown prosecutor 
in Halifax. He says the attorney general 
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Kevin Burke: enormous potential for abuse 


is on the one hand a very political person 
and, on the other, someone with great in- 
fluence on criminal cases. 

‘*The potential misuse of power only 
becomes apparent in situations with 
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political overtones,’ he adds. ‘‘For exam- 
ple, a cabinet minister is accused, the at- 
torney general is a colleague, a member 
of cabinet, and he has the power to decide 
whether to investigate, lay charges and 
what kind of plea bargaining will go on’’ 

Burke maintains that in the past six 
years the attorney general’s department 
has exerted influence on the way police 
and prosecutors dispose of criminal mat- 
ters. In the expense account scandal, he 
says, ‘‘The attorney general not only got 
involved, he conducted his own investiga- 
tion, reviewed the matter and reported to 
the Speaker. He said there was no reason 
for a police investigation and that no 


An office 
independent of the 
attorney general's 
department would 
help prevent the 
abuse of power — 
it’s time for 
such a bold step 

























charges would be laid?’ 

In fact, charges weren’t brought 
against the three government MLAs un- 
til Liberal leader Vince MacLean went to 
the RCMP and made a complaint, initiat- 
ing an investigation into the matter. 

Burke says the handling of the expense 
account scandal exemplifies the increas- 
ing control that’s been exercised over the 
RCMP and the Crown prosecutors’ of- 
fice by the attorney general’s department. 
He calls it ‘‘a cancer that began with the 
Thornhill affair?’ 

Rollie Thornhill, who’s been provin- 
cial development minister since 1978, was 
the subject of an RCMP investigation in 
1980, which looked at the settlements he’d 
obtained from several banks to which he 
owed considerable amounts of money. 

Burke was the Crown prosecutor 
assigned to assist with the case. After 
months of investigation, then-attorney 
general Harry How (now chief judge of 
the provincial court of Nova Scotia), said 
no charges would be laid against 
Thornhill because there was no evidence 
of any criminal wrongdoing. At the time, 
Burke said his file on the case was taken 
from him by senior members of the 
RCMP. The Mountie who headed the in- 
vestigation resigned from the force to pro- 

test the way his superiors had handled it. 

Today, Burke asks why the RCMP 
feel obliged to consult with senior 
members of the attorney general’s depart- 
ment about ‘‘political’’ cases they may be 
investigating. No such obligation exists 
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on the books, he says. 

His charge — that Crown prosecutors 
have had their discretion severely curtailed 
so that any ‘‘political’’ cases are handled 
directly by senior officials in the attorney 
general’s department — is supported by 
another former Crown prosecutcr, 
Warren Zimmer. Steps the department has 
taken in certain cases, says Zimmer, ‘‘lead 
me to believe that a two-tiered system of 
prosecutorial review exists?’ 

Another question that troubles Kevin 
Burke involves the well-known 1982 
RCMP re-investigation of the Donald 
Marshall case, that led to Marshall’s 
release after serving 11 years for amurder 
he didn’t commit. Burke says internal 
documents in the attorney general’s 
department show a request by the RCMP 
to investigate the activities of the Sydney 
city police, who many say railroaded 
Marshall. Burke says documents show 
that an official of the attorney general’s 
department told the RCMP not to in- 
vestigate the police. 

“It’s the same question,’ he says. 
‘“Why does the RCMP ask permission?”’ 

In order to separate criminal in- 
vestigations from the spheres of political 
influence, Burke suggests establishing an 
office of director of public prosecutions, 
which would be independent of the polit- 
ical functions of the attorney general’s 
department. 

The same has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor John Edwards of the University of 


Toronto, who has studied the departments 















of attorneys general in dozens of jurisdic- 
tions from Great Britain to India. Ina re- 
cent speech at the University of New 
Brunswick law school, Edwards said, 
‘*The time has come to consider estab- 
lishing a statutory office of director of 
public prosecutions”’ 

He says that complaints similar to 
those in Nova Scotia have also been made 
in other places. ‘‘There is a less-than-clear 
understanding’’ on the part of many at- 
torneys general in Canada, he says, on 
how they’re supposed to discharge some 
of their powers. 

Edwards says a statutorily defined of- 
fice of director of public prosecutions, 
with a clearly spelled out relationship to 
his superior, the attorney general, would 
lessen the appearance of abuse of power, 
and help to prevent any actual abuse. 

If an attorney general should decide 
to intervene at any stage of a prosecution 
or investigation, such a decision would 
be made in writing to the director of public 
prosecutions. Edwards says this would 
make the use of prosecutorial power by 
the attorney general more open to public 
scrutiny. 

Kevin Burke believes that such an of- 
fice should have the character and in- 
dependence of the appointment of judges. 
To make such a change would require a 
great deal of political will, he says, consider- 
ing that any government may find it more 
convenient to keep the system the way it 
is. It would be a bold step, but in Burke’ S 
opinion, a bold step is in order. 
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The resurrection of the Ark 


As an experimental ‘‘bio-shelter’’ in the ’70s, the Ark failed 
miserably. But now it’s to be revitalized as a tourist attraction. 
The good news — this time it’s local people doing it 


by Susan Mahoney 

ou can see the Ark from the win- 

dow of Christelle MacKenzie’s living 

room. It’s a futuristic building ona 

point of land stretching out into the ice- 

bound Northumberland Strait. ‘‘I’ve 

been looking at it and looking at it,’ says 

MacKenzie thoughtfully. ‘‘I keep think- 

ing — it could be useful. I just don’t want 
to see it rotting away.’ 

MacKenzie and close to 40 of her 
neighbors in the tiny communities of 
Little Pond, Howe Bay and Annandale 
in eastern P.E.I. are putting together a 
plan to make use of the incongruous 
building that’s been sitting on their 
doorstep for the past ten years. 

The Ark is a remnant of the alternate- 
energy consciousness of the ’70s. A 
5,300-square-foot structure, it combines 
living quarters with two greenhouses and 
a fish hatchery. When Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau opened the Ark in 1976 he 
described it as, ‘‘an attempt to live lightly 
on the earth’’ where ‘‘man and nature 
would live in perfect harmony-’ That 
perfect harmony did not materialize. From 
its inception, the Ark and its custodians 
were at odds with the local community. 

The Ark was conceived by a Massa- 
chusetts-based group called The New 
Alchemy Institute, who called it a ‘‘bio- 
shelter?’ It was designed to provide heat, 
energy and food for one family using 
renewable resources and recycled waste 
products. They talked about self- 
sufficiency. Trouble was, they used hun- 
dreds of thousands of government dollars 
to build the place, and much of the new 
technology they tried to implement just 
didn’t work. 

Right from the start residents of Little 
Pond were skeptical. ‘‘They talked way 
over our heads about self-sufficiency,’ 
says MacKenzie. ‘‘They said their wind- 
mills would give us free electricity. We felt 
really unwelcome and we felt it had 
nothing to do with us-’ 

Ironically in many ways local residents 
were more self-sufficient than the ideal- 
istic but ill-prepared young urbanites who 
tried.to run the Ark. The community is 
made up of descendants of Scottish set- 
tlers who have fished, farmed and bar- 
tered their way to a comfortable living 
over the years. Many still heat with wood 
and grow or catch much of their own 
food. They’re handy with machinery and 
they know how to chop wood and build 
lobster traps. At the Ark the young fami- 
ly tried to run wind generators that fail- 
ed, toilets that didn’t compost and solar 
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equipment that wasn’t designed to cope 
with the P.E.I. winter. 

In 1978 the New Alchemists gave up. 
Management was taken over by a P.E.I.- 
based consulting group, the Institute of 
Man and Resources, who specialize in 
renewable energy technology. They shifted 
the emphasis from self-sufficiency to 
research on horticulture and aquaculture 
using renewable resources. But the disap- 
proval of people in the area remained, and 
made its way into local media coverage. 
While national and international press 
gave the Ark glowing reviews, at home it 
wasn’t popular. When the time came to 
renew the Ark’s funding, political support 
was non-existent. The federal government 
stopped all funding in 1982, and activities 
at the Ark came to a halt. 












she hates to see it just rot. Also, as in other 
rural Maritime areas, there’s not much 
work for young people in Little Pond. 

Kent MacDonald, 22, grew up there, 
and now he’s moving to Toronto. ‘‘A lot 
of people I went to school with are in 
Halifax or Toronto,’ he says. ‘‘I don’t 
want to move but if you want to get 
somewhere, you’re not going to doit stay- 
ing in your home community’ 

‘*‘The young people want to stay,’ 
adds MacKenzie. ‘‘A lot of them find 
work for ten weeks and then go on pogey. 
If the Ark could only run all year we 
wouldn’t have to get U.I. That’d make 
me really pleased?’ 

Ideas for developing the Ark centre 
on tourism. In its early years it was a big 
tourist draw, with more than 5,000 people 
visiting the grounds and building every 
week in summer. Back then, people came 
to the Ark on a pilgrimage. They were 
worried about the future of the cities, 
about dependence on oil and about pollu- 
tion. The Ark represented a change in 
thinking — a new hope. It seemed to point 
the way to the use of technology that 
would make the world a cleaner, less 
rapacious place to live. 
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MacKenzie hates to see the Ark rot. Still impressive, its solar panels gleam in the sun 


Next, the province leased the building 
to Ontario developer Ralph Davis. But 
Davis didn’t live up to the terms of his 
lease, and in 1986 the province regained 
ownership. 

The Ark — now sitting idle — is still 
an impressive building, although the years 
have taken their toll. The grounds are 
planted with hardy perennials and the 
solar panels still gleam in the late after- 
noon sun, but the stain on the woodwork 
is peeling and there are cracks in the fac- 
ing boards and the solar panels. Inside the 
greenhouse a grapevine has grown un- 
checked. Another greenhouse behind the 
main building was never completed; its 
steel girders are rusting, its interior a 
shambles. 

Why now, after all these years, do 
people in the community want to adopt 
this orphan? There are several reasons. As 
Christelle MacKenzie says, it’s there and 


Today, more than 600,000 tourists 
visit P.E.I. every summer, but very few 
make their way to the tiny communities 
along the eastern shore. The Little Pond 
group says if only the Ark were 
developed, it would be a draw for tourists. 

Ronalda Victor is on the organizing 
committee. ‘‘We’d like to keep the main 
theme of self-supporting,’ she says. 
‘“We’d like to keep the greenhouses going. 
They could raise greens for a dining area. 
We could use the tanks for holding 
mussels and lobsters. And there’s a mile- 
and-a-half of beautiful beach’’ 

Access to the beach would mean con- 
structing bathrooms and change houses, 
and other ideas include trail rides through 
the area and boat trips from nearby ports, 
for pleasure and for deep-sea fishing. 
Some people would like to see housekeep- 
ing cottages on the site, restaurants, trout- 
fishing in nearby streams, water-skiing in 
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the harbor at Annandale and windsurf- 
ing. They’ve talked about putting 
together a small history of the area to sell 
on the site, developing a gallery for the 
sale of local arts and crafts and home bak- 
ing, and setting up a bed and breakfast 
operation. 

Other ideas include using the building 
as a think-tank or retreat for politicians, 
artists or religious groups, or as a school 
for children with special needs. 

Larry MacPherson, deputy minister 
of tourism for P.E.I., is optimistic about 
how much the group can accomplish. ‘‘I 
was amazed at the commitment of the 
community,’ he says. ‘‘I think it has 
potential, with the emphasis on the envi- 
ronment and self-sufficiency. Many 
people have an interest in that sort of 
technology. The Ark could be a major 
attraction.’ 

John Eldon Green, who’s with a 
management consulting firm in Charlotte- 
town, is more cautious. Green, who’s 
studied the area’s tourism potential, says, 
**There’s no people pattern right now; that 
area’s not on the usual tourist route around 
the province. It'll require a great deal of 
imagination?’ 

Urban Carmichael, a community 
worker with the provincial government, 
sees the people’s enthusiasm as the un- 
tapped resource. ‘‘Their attitude is very 
healthy. It’s stimulated the community” 

Those who were involved with the Ark 
in its early years are also enthused about 
the community’s interest in developing the 
site. Andy Wells, who’s now secretary to 
the provincial treasury board, was exec- 
utive director of the Institute of Man and 
Resources when it managed the Ark for 
four years. ‘‘The site had a national prom- 
inence,’ says Wells. ‘‘There’s still a large 
body of people that consider it a shrine. 
The local people should capitalize on 
that?’ Wells says his preference would be 
to return the building to its original pur- 
pose, as a demonstration. ‘‘It’s come full 
circle,’ he says. 

The community group in Little Pond 
knows there’s lots of work ahead. They 
hold meetings twice a month, and they’re 
writing proposals and talking with experts 
in tourism, the co-op movement and man- 
agement. MacKenzie says they’re willing 
to put up some of their own capital, if 
necessary, to get the thing off the ground. 
At the moment, they’re aiming for a start 
in the 1988 tourist season. 

David Weale, a historian at the 
University of Prince Edward Island, is 
heartened by what he calls ‘‘a spon- 
taneous coming-together of a group of 
people, to be involved in an economic 
enterprise. I think it’s fresh and new,’ he 
says, ‘‘and it has great potential?’ 

In Weale’s view, the original Ark has 
had little chance of ever being accepted 
by local people. ‘‘It was a transplant — 
like an organ transplant. No one locally 
could identify with it?’ Now, he says, with 
the whole community pulling together, it 
could work. ‘‘If you get a bunch of people 
in acommunity working, you can do any- 
thing with all that energy’’ 
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urning organic waste into 
composted fertilizer 
never looked better. 


The remarkable Soilsaver composter 


turns grass clippings, kitchen and garden 


refuse into dark, sweet-smelling 
compost. Its unique insulated design 


accelerates composting and eliminates 


odours. 


Made of extra tough stabilized plastic 


Barclay Horticulture Manufacturing Ltd., 949 Wilson Ave., Downsview, Ontario 
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find out why. 


These are just a few of the outstanding short 
season varieties offered in our 1987 seed 
catalog. Our easy to read, 70 page catalog is 
full of flowers, vegetables, garden aids and 
information specifically for gardeners in short 
growing season areas. Prompt mail order 
service, satisfying professional and amateur 
gardeners for over 45 years. 








RAIDER One of our best sell- GOLD RUSH = Eureka! 
ing cucumbers; ready in only _ extra fine flavor. When we struck 
50 days, it doesn't take long to _ this variety we knew it was a short 
season winner. Only 54 days. 





to resist corrosion, fading or cracking, it 
assembles easily in minutes. Remove lid 
to load. Open doors to collect compost. 
Now, shouldn’t you take a good long 
look at the Soilsaver composter? 
At Home Hardware Stores and major 
garden centres across Canada. 
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Rich, EARLY TEMPTATION Taste 
temptation! Maturing 45/48 days 
after transplanting with excellent 
flavor. One of the best short sea- 
son tomatoes. 
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Trouble in the day care: 
pink collar uprising | 





Day-care workers in Halifax have started anew union to fight for better 
pay and changes in the workplace. Union president Bev Lewis (above), 
says working conditions are “‘primitive’’ 


by Kathy O’Brien 
ith only 15 members, the Can- 
adian Union of Child Educators 
and Allied Workers (CUCEAW) is 
the smallest union in the country. 
CUCEAW was started in February of 
’85 by the ten staff members of the Uni- 
versity Children’s Centre, one of two day 
cares run by Dalhousie University in 
Halifax. The employees had originally 
formed a staff association, but after the 
dismissal of one of the workers they de- 
cided they needed a union. Not long after, 
they were joined by child-care workers 
from the Dartmouth Developmental Cen- 
tre, a special needs centre operated by the 
Dartmouth branch of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded (CAMR). 
One of the key issues for the new union 
is money. In Canada the average annual 
salary for a day-care worker is $14,200, 
and in the Atlantic region it drops even 
further to less than $10,000. The workers 
are up against a double-edged sword — 
a society where female-dominated oc- 
cupations often become low-paying ‘‘job 
ghettos,’ and, moreover, where a low 
value is placed on caregiving roles such 
as nurturing small children. 
‘‘The working conditions of child- 
care workers are primitive?’ according to 
Bev Lewis, president of CUCEAW, and 
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she points out that they’ve started to take 
action. Since July ’85 the management 
and staff of the University Children’s 
Centre have been negotiating a contract. 

The workers — all of whom have 
diplomas in early childhood education 
and, in many cases, university degrees — 
want an across-the-board annual income 
of about $19,000; management is only 
willing to pay about $15,000 for the most 
senior employees. It’s more than many 
centres in this region pay, but for Lewis 
and her co-workers it simply isn’t enough. 

A dynamic outspoken woman in her 
mid-30s, Bev Lewis has had to overcome 
several obstacles in her life. After leav- 
ing an abusive husband she went on social 
assistance to support herself and her 
young son. Then, in 1981, she started 
working at the Children’s Centre and found 
that the job didn’t pay her much more than 
she’d been getting on social assistance. 
At the same time, her cost of living in- 
creased since she has to provide child care 
for her son. 

It wasn’t only the low pay, however, 
that motivated Lewis and her colleagues 
to form a union. She says there were prob- 
lems between staff and management, with 
employees being transferred to different 
child-care units against their wishes, and 
she contends that two employees were 
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fired without just cause. 

As negotiations went on, Eve Wright, 
the director of the centre, declined to 
make any comment except to say that 
staff and management were making pro- 
gress in their contract talks. At the same 
time, Bev Lewis said negotiations were 
‘‘soing nowhere.’ 

Late last year contract negotiations 
started at the Dartmouth Developmental 
Centre, a day care for children with learn- 
ing disabilities and physical and mental 
handicaps. 

Susan Delaney is vice-president of 
CUCEAW and achild-care worker at the 
Developmental Centre. She says employees 
there must develop a wide variety of skills 
beyond the regular day-care duties (which 
at most centres include planning activities, 
preparing progress reports, feeding, nur- 
turing and looking after about seven 
children for each worker). In some cases 
the employees at the Developmental 
Centre must monitor the seizures of 
epileptic children, perform physiotherapy 
and administer medicine. 

In one instance, Delaney helped to 
develop the throat muscles of a little boy 
who didn’t have any swallowing reflexes. 
For over a year, she rubbed the boy’s 
throat and stimulated his sucking reflexes 
by working on his upper and lower lips 
while he sucked ona soother. Right now, 
she’s taking a night course in sign 
language so she’Il be able to communicate 
with deaf children. 

For her work, Delaney is paid $10,000 
a year — about $5.25 per hour. 

It wasn’t only the low salaries that 
convinced the five staff members at the 
Dartmouth Developmental Centre to join 
CUCEAW in November 1985. They were 
upset because management was consider- 
ing closing the centre and integrating the 
children into regular day cares, which the 
staff say don’t have the facilities or 
resources to meet the needs of the most 
severely disabled children. 

Prior to her job at the Centre, Delaney 
worked at another day carein Dartmouth. 
The conditions were appalling, she says. 
The centre was poorly equipped; there 
were sanitation problems and the em- 
ployees were not allowed to communicate 
with the parents. During the eight months 
that Delaney worked there, she says 18 
workers were fired. By constantly hiring 
new staff, she adds, the director was able 
to keep the salaries very low. 

Parents’ child-care fees are subsidized 
by the low wages paid to the workers, ac- 
cording to Sharon Irwin of the Canadian 
Day Care Advocacy Association, a volun- 
tary group that pursues day-care issues 
at the federal level. ‘‘It’s a vicious circle?’ 
says Irwin. If you increase the salaries of 
child-care workers you must either 
*‘squeeze on the quality of day care or 
squeeze the parents for a higher fee?’ 

Many parents can’t afford to pay 
higher day-care fees. Irwin believes that 
increased government funding is the only 
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way to resolve the dilemma. (The fee for 
full-time day care for one child is about 
$70 a week in Nova Scotia and there are 
a limited number of subsidized places for 
low-income families.) 

Irwin says higher training standards 
for child care might lead to better salaries. 
As of this April, Nova Scotia standards 
will require a third of the staff in each day 
care to have completed a recognized 
course — which can range from a three- 
month-long diploma program to a four- 
year undergraduate program from Mount 
Saint Vincent University in Halifax — and 
the percentage will increase to two-thirds 
in 1989. 

Kim Kienapple, chairperson of the 
child study department at the Mount, 
believes salaries will increase if child-care 
workers as a whole become more qualified 
and are perceived as professionals. Yet he 
adds that there’s little motivation for 
child-care workers to invest time and 


money into earning a degree when the. 


financial rewards are so few. 

Sharon Irwin says she’s happy to see 
the workers organize because ‘‘it is one ad- 
ditional source of pressure on the public, 
the political parties and the government 
to confront the issue of day care’’ 

Between 15 and 20 per cent of Cana- 
dian day cares are unionized already, 
mainly with the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE). All public day cares 
(found only in Ontario and Alberta), are 
unionized along with a few non-profit 
centres and commercial centres. 

In Halifax, the North End Day Care 
and the Children’s Cooperative Daycare 
have joined CUPE. Cathy Fearon, a child- 
care worker at the North End centre, says 
working conditions ‘‘improved drastical- 
ly’’ after they joined the union in 1978. 
She says North End employees — who 
make between $10,000 and $19,000 a year 
depending on their experience — have ‘‘the 
best salaries, the best benefits and the most 
input into decision making”’’ of any day 
cares in the province. 

She thinks the salaries of child-care 
workers would increase if more men joined 
the field. ‘‘The prevailing attitude is that 
any mother can work in day care because 
they are uniquely geared to nurture. 
If more men were in the field the per- 
ception would be that it takes a certain 
character and certain skills and training 
for someone to make a good child care 
worker.’ 

Bev Lewis and Susan Delaney of 
CUCEAW firmly believe that unioniza- 
tion is the key. 

Lewis also notes that managers of day 
cares can use ‘““women’s emotions to their 
advantage’’ by stressing the non-monetary 
benefits of child-care work. She recalls her 
first day at the University Children’s Cen- 
tre. ‘‘I noticed the commitment, the sen- 
sitivity, the comradeship and the warmth 
of the workers,’ she says. ‘‘I asked one 
of the women why she worked for such 
low wages, and she told me that she gets 
compensated by the children’s love. ‘Well 
that’s great; I said, ‘but you can’t survive 
on that love’’”’ 
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Cape Bretoners of all ages are helping to host the Games. Ron MacKinnon and Cheryl McMullin are high school students in Sydney 





Pulling off the Games in style 


Athletes and their sports will be in the foreground but the real 
story is of the volunteers and their work behind the scenes 


by Robert N. Wall 

he story of Canada Games ’87 is 

actually two stories. At first glance 

it’s about sports, as 3,000 young 

athletes converge on Cape Breton from 

all across the country. But in addition to 

that it’s a story about volunteers — almost 

6,000 of them — working behind the 

scenes to make the two-week competition 
a success. 

‘*A lot of people said Cape Breton 
couldn’t pull it off?’ says Judge Simon 
MacDonald, one of the group who sub- 
mitted the bid for the Games five years 
ago. ‘‘But we were determined to show 
we could put on an event second to none.’ 
MacDonald is vice-president of the com- 
mittee that recruited volunteers, and he 
found that Cape Breton’s well-known 
economic troubles and chronically high 
unemployment rate didn’t hamper 
people’s willingness to help. 

One case in point: the day the 
volunteer pipe band was asked to perform 
on short notice and they needed a stage 
— fast. Fourteen carpenters were called 
in to dismantle the band’s practice stage, 
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move it to the auditorium and reassemble 
it there, all in one afternoon. Later, they 
returned to reverse the process. Some of 
the carpenters were paid employees of the 
Games Society while others, working 
alongside, were volunteering their time. 
Said one, ‘‘I’m not working right now 
anyway so I’d rather be doing something 
useful than sitting around doing nothing’’ 

Other volunteers have been working 
on the Games in addition to full-time jobs 
and other heavy schedules — some for as 
long as five years. 

**The amazing thing is the number of 
people who have offered to help,’ says 
Donna MacInnis, assistant to the direc- 
tor for human resources. ‘‘We have 
almost six thousand volunteers in the 
computer bank. Each of them had to fill 
out an application listing the hours they 
were available, their special interests and 
abilities and what they wanted to do dur- 
ing the Games’’ Each of them was inter- 
viewed — also by volunteers — and for- 
mal agreements were drawn up and 
signed. ‘‘It was like applying for a job,’ 
says MacInnis. 


The reasons for volunteering are as 
diverse as the people themselves. Ron 
MacKinnon is a Grade 10 student at 
Sydney Academy and a member of the 
student police force. He’s assigned for a 
week as a security person at the Cape 
Breton Regional Vocational School, site 
of the badminton competition. He 
volunteered because, ‘‘school will be out 
during the Games so I wanted something 
to do and besides, I’m interested in 
badminton,’ 

Cheryl McMullin, a Grade 12 student 
at the Academy, said she signed up 
because, ‘‘my mother is a volunteer co- 
ordinator and she asked me.’’ She’s ser- 
ving as a ‘‘runner’’ at the Sydney Curling 
Club, checking volunteers in and out, 
directing people and answering questions. 

While many of the volunteers are 
working at new or different things, others 
are doing what they do all day long. 
Thomas Bennett, a plumber at the Univer- 
sity College of Cape Breton (UCCB), has 
made himself available for after-hours 
service during the Games and to help with 
any plumbing emergency that might occur 
at the Athletes Village located at the 
university. 

Still others had a special goal in mind 
when they volunteered. Cecelia Cooke is 
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Working for free: Thomas Bennett, a plumber at UCCB, has volunteered his professional services after hours 








a piper. When she heard that a pipe band 
was being formed for the Games she 
rushed to join, wanting to take part in the 
opening and closing ceremonies. ‘‘It’s an 
event that I’ll probably never get a chance 
to see again,’ she says, ‘‘and I love to play 
pipes. This gives mea chance to do both.’ 
Since last July, the pipe band has been 
practising for an average of three hours 
a week. In addition, they’ve been called 
upon to perform at a host of other 
ceremonies leading up to the Games. 
Teams of people with specific skills are 
available to do jobs on short notice; their 
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Judge MacDonald, Ai Taylor and Donna Mclinnis: logging information on 6,000 volunteers 


locations, special skills and the times when 
they can work are kept on file in the 
Games Society’s computer bank. That’s 
where the human resources division has 
logged information on all 6,000 
volunteers. 

When the committee responsible for 
compiling and tabulating the mounds of 
facts and statistics needed help, for ex- 
ample, the human resources computer 
spewed out more than a dozen names of 
volunteers with computer programming 
experience. And when the Athletes Village 
committee needed volunteers to move lug- 


gage to and from the airport for 3,000 
athletes, the computer provided a list of 
40 people who had offered to handle this 
unexciting, but very important job. 
Trying to count the number of hours 
that volunteers have given would have 
been an impossible task. Dr. Carl 
Buchanan, president of the Games 
Society and director of athletics at UCCB, 
estimates that at the university alone, ‘‘75 
to 85 per cent of staff and students are 
volunteering in one way or another’’ 
Why do people care so much? One 
reason, say organizers, is because of what 
the Games stand for. Ever since the first 
Canada Games were held in Quebec City 
in 1967, they have increased public 
awareness about amateur sport and pro- 
vided encouragement for young athletes. 
Many thousands of athletes — including 
some of Canada’s future Olympic com- 
petitors — take part in local, provincial 
and regional meets leading up to the 
Games, which are held every second year. 
(They alternate, with the Winter Games 
one time and the Summer Games the 
next.) 
In addition, the Games leave behind 
a rich legacy in new and improved 
facilities. Of the $13 million the 1987 
Games Society received from federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments and 
other sponsors, more than $7 million has 
been spent on facilities in Cape Breton. 
This includes the construction of a 
new ski lodge at Cape Smokey in 
Ingonish, and Centre 200, a multi- 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


purpose auditorium that seats more than 
4,000. Also, a number of community 
centres and forums have been upgraded. 

There’ll be many long-term benefits 
for UCCB, the school that started as a 
community college in 1974 and became 
Cape Breton’s first degree-granting in- 
stitution five years ago. The Canada 
Games Complex, built on-campus, in- 
cludes an international standard ice sur- 
face, seating for 2,000, an infirmary and 
a Sports Heritage Centre. 

But, perhaps most important, the 
people of the area have seized upon the 
Games as a chance to improve the island’s 
image. They’ve shown that Cape 
Bretoners aren’t the defeated and unam- 
bitious group they’re often portrayed to 
be. 

‘“We couldn’t have done this unless 
the whole community was behind it,’’ says 
Judge Simon MacDonald. ‘‘We’ve had 
our ups and downs with money and 
politics, but there was never a question 
about the people of Cape Breton. The 
number and enthusiasm of the volunteers 
proves that.’ 

Each volunteer will keep the uniform or 
sweater that distinguishes him or her from 
the crowds of spectators. That and an 
honorary volunteer pin will be the keepsake 
for hours of work and dedication. More 
lasting, however, will be the memory of be- 
ing part of the largest community endeavor 
Cape Breton has ever known. 
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eee Schedule oF bvents Seek ee 


Opening ceremonies 


Sports — Week One 
Judo 


Boxing 
Synchronized swimming 
Rhythmic gymnastics 


Alpine skiing 
Curling 
Figure skating 
Volleyball 
Weightlifting 
Wrestling 


Sports — Week Two 
Basketball (female) 


Basketball (male) 


Gymnastics 
Badminton 


Table tennis 


Cross-country skiing 
Speed skating 


Hockey 


Closing ceremonies 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
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16-20 
16-20 
16-20 
16-20 
16-20 
16-21 
17-21 
16-21 


17-21 
17-21 


23-28 
23-28 


23-28 
23-28 


23-28 


23-27 
23-28 


23-28 
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Centre 200, Sydney 


Breton Education Centre, 

New Waterford 

Canada Games Complex, UCCB 
Canadian Coast Guard College 
Cape Breton Regional 
Vocational School 

Cape Smokey, Ingonish 

Sydney Curling Club 

Centre 200, Sydney 

Sullivan Fieldhouse, UCCB 
Sydney Academy 

Memorial Composite High School, 
Sydney Mines 


Riverview Rural High School, 
Coxheath 

Breton Education Centre, 

New Waterford 

Sullivan Fieldhouse, UCCB 

Cape Breton Regional Vocational 
School 

Memorial Composite High School, 
Sydney Mines 

Cape North 

New Waterford and District 
Community Rink 

Cape Breton County Recreation 
Centre, Coxheath; Glace Bay 
Miners’ Forum; Canada Games 
Complex, UCCB 


Centre 200, Sydney 
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It’s like working in a pressure cooker, says 
Norma Profitt, an executive director of a tran- 
sition house 





The invisible crime: 


is anything changing? 





For many people, home is a sanctuary. For others, it’s a 
nightmare of abuse. Family violence continues to be a major 
crime and our reactions are seen as simply band-aid solutions 


by David Holt 
ary has been abused by two hus- 
bands. She has a scar below her 
eye where her first husband at- 
tacked her with a steak knife. In July 1986, 
she was severely beaten and choked by her 
second husband. ‘‘Afterwards, my daugh- 
ter called the RCMP,’ she says. ‘‘In the 
hosptial the doctors had to give me tran- 
quillizers before they could stitch me up 





and take X-rays of my throat, which was 
badly damaged.’ 

Mary lives in a village in Lunenburg 
County, on Nova Scotia’s South Shore. 
It’s a half-hour drive from the village 
where Jane Hurshman shot Billy Stafford 
in 1982. Recently, Mary read Life with 
Billy, Brian Vallée’s account of Jane 
Hurshman’s life as an abused woman. 
*‘Parts of the book could have been 
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Atlantic Insight is seeking an original print 
made by an Atlantic Canadian printmaker to 
reproduce on our 1987 Christmas card. 





The print can be in any medium and should 
have.a suitable regional theme. 


If you have a print you would like us to con- 
Sider, please contact us for details. 


The date for selection of the 1987 print is 
March 15, 1987. 


For further details contact: 


Ann McGrath 

Insight Publishing 
1668 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2A2 
902-421-1214 
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Sociologist Mary Morrissey says bat 


written about me,’ says Mary, who as a 
girl saw her father beat her mother. 
*“When the fishing boats return, there’s 
a lot of family violence around here’’ 

Not much has changed for battered 
women on the South Shore since the well- 
publicized Stafford murder trial. 

Wife abuse is widespread across all the 
strata of society, but it is nearly invisible. 
Bruises are concealed with make-up or 
hidden by clothing; screams are muffled 
by closed doors. Few incidents of abuse 
are ever reported, and fewer charges are 
laid — by victims or police. Sentencing 
by the courts is usually light, even for men 
convicted of aggravated assault. 

**Society gives the man unspoken 
licence to use and abuse his partner,’ says 
Jane Hurshman. ‘‘Wife abuse is an ac- 
cepted practice,’ 

One result of this tolerance of violence 
is the lack, in many places, of an emergen- 
cy shelter for battered women and their 
children. ‘‘What if I had to leave 
tonight?’’ Mary asks. ‘‘In Lunenburg 
County, there’s nowhere for me to go’”’ 

Bryony House, the first shelter for 
battered women east of Montreal, opened 
in Halifax in 1978. Since then, other tran- 
sition houses, as they are called, have been 
set up across the Atlantic Provinces, but 
abused women in many areas still don’t 
have access to this basic service. The tran- 
sition houses are created by local 
volunteers who had to lobby hard to get 
partial government funding. They operate 
on shoestring budgets, and can give only 
short-term relief from emotional, phys- 
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red women with kids are tr 
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ical or sexual abuse. 

Bryony House provides six weeks of 
shelter and offers the women group 
counselling, and information on batter- 
ing as a social problem, on the law, 
medical problems, housing and employ- 
ment. Many of the women have young 
children, and the house also has services 
for them. 

In 1985 Bryony House took in 232 
women and their 273 children. Some, 
seeking safety from husbands and boy- 
friends, arrive from other provinces. ‘‘In 
the last months of 1986, we’ve had a 
waiting list?’ says Norma Profitt, ex- 
ecutive director of the shelter. ‘‘But some 
women we have to take in. They have no 
money and nowhere else to go. 

‘“We feel like we’re working in a 
pressure cooker,’ Profitt continues, her 
calm voice rising. ‘‘We try our best, but 
we have to fight for everything: to get into 
court, to get day care. It’s frustrating?’ 

Most of the women have been abused 
many times, and have often left home 
more than once before calling the shelter. 
Even for women living in constant fear 
of violence, the pressure to stay at home 
is great. ‘‘Often, their families tell the 
women it is their responsibility to make 
the marriage work,’ says Profitt. 
‘*Ministers tell them marriage is sacred. 
And most of the women have received so 
much emotional abuse they feel powerless | 
to make their own decisions”’ 

Yvette and her four-year-old son are 
staying at Bryony House. ‘‘Mine is the 
classic case,’ she says. ‘‘I married a man 
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in the Armed Forces. We moved from 
Dartmouth to another province. My hus- 
band started telling me I was useless, then 
he began beating me. Once he put me in 
acoma. I got a restraining order to keep 
him away from me. His commanding of- 
ficer, the padre and his friends all 
pressured me to take him back. Finally 
I gave in. I tried hard to please him, but 
the beatings started again. I was so scared 
that if he touched me I got sick?’ 
When Yvette leaves Bryony House she 
will go on social assistance. ‘‘After the rent 
is paid I will have $199 a month for us to 
live on. It’s humiliating. I want to work, 
but there’s not much out there for me’’ 
Mary Morrissey, a sociologist at 
Dalhousie University’s Henson College, 
has studied the options open to women like 
Yvette. ‘‘Women with kids are truly 
trapped,’ Morrissey says. ‘‘Often the 
woman has no marketable skills to sup- 
port her if she leaves her husband. If she 
goes back, she risks retribution from her 
spouse. Either way, there are a lot of risks?’ 
According to Morrissey, many young 
women in Nova Scotia face unemploy- 
ment or ‘‘a female job ghetto of low- 
paying, dead-end jobs?’ With so little 
money, they find it hard to provide the 
basics — food, clothing and shelter — for 
themselves and their children. ‘‘The 
number of female-led single parent 
families in Nova Scotia has doubled in the 
last ten years,’ she says. ‘‘The majority 
of them have real problems getting 
affordable housing. There isn’t much 
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public or co-operative housing available, 
and many of these women are 
discriminated against by landlords’’ 

The legal options available to battered 
women are also limited. Police are reluc- 
tant to lay charges unless there’s evidence 
of injury, such as an X-ray of a broken 
bone, and many women are too afraid of 
their partners to accuse them in court. In 
some places, including Ontario, police are 
now required to lay charges automat- 
ically. But in Nova Scotia, says Joan 
Dawkins, ‘‘Police don’t take women’s 
complaints seriously enough’’ Dawkins, 
who’s director of Dalhousie Legal Aid 
Services, says, ‘‘A lot of women need help 
from the Crown, and they don’t get it.’ 

The police, for their part, say they’re 
frustrated by women who return to vio- 
lent partners, and who don’t co-operate 
as witnesses. ‘‘Entering a domestic 
dispute can also be dangerous to the 
police,’ says Allan Cunningham, a 
Bridgewater police officer. ‘‘We go in 
carefully, on the lookout for weapons. 
We’ re trained in mediation, but these calls 
are very difficult?’ 

A woman in court is already at a disad- 
vantage because of the way power is tradi- 
tionally assigned to the man, Joan 
Dawkins says. ‘‘In court,’ says Mary, 
*‘even though my husband admitted to 
beating me, his lawyer tried to make me 
look like a pig?’ Her husband was placed 
on probation for assaulting her. ‘‘The 
sentences the batterers get are nothing?’ 
she says. ‘‘And after a divorce, the man 





often gets away without making his child 
support payments. The system centres 
around the man, not the woman who has 
to look after the children’’ 

Counselling is often required for 
women and children seeking to escape from 
the trauma of prolonged abuse. ‘‘When I 
came to this area in 1982, it was commonly 
thought that wife abuse was the woman’s 
fault?’ says Ed McClare, a family therapist 
with the Family and Children’s Services of 
Lunenburg County. ‘‘So a lot of women 
know something is wrong, but at first they 
can’t say what it is. They need time and 
permission to speak?’ On the South Shore 
there is no counselling available for bat- 
terers. ‘“There is a hell of a lot of wife 
abuse,’ says McClare. ‘‘Right now we just 
recycle the batterer. If his wife leaves him, 
he just goes out and finds another woman, 
and soon she is the victim?’ 

Ken Belanger, a clinical social worker, 
runs a group counselling session in 
Halifax for men trying to stop abusing 
their partners. It’s the only one of its kind 
in Nova Scotia. ‘‘I try to debunk warped 
thinking,’ Belanger says. ‘‘The men 
assume the women stepped out of line and 
deserved to be put in their place. We look 
at the incidents, and usually it becomes 
apparent that the woman did nothing to 
trigger the violence. I try to change at- 
titudes. About 75 per cent of the men 
came from abusive backgrounds,’ he 
adds. ‘‘But the man must take some 
responsibility for his actions, or I can’t 
help him.’ 


There’s only one reason 


to go to 
university 


knowledge 


Saint Mary’s University 


For more information 

write to 

The Director of Admissions 
Saint Mary’s University 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B3H 3C3 
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Belanger says the success rate ranges 
from. about 50 per cent for short-term 
counselling to 90 per cent for men who 
stay with the program for more than a 
year. He compares it to programs for 
alcohol abuse — the prognosis is good, 
provided the person is truly committed 

to change. 

Since Bryony House came on the 
scene, a handful of other shelters have 
opened in Nova Scotia: Chrysalis House 
near Kentville, Tearmann House in New 
Glasgow, Cape Breton Transition House 
in Sydney and Juniper House in 












by David Holt 
ane (Stafford) estes had suf- 
@ fered years of abuse from Billy 
Stafford, and she had witnessed the 
brutality he had inflicted on her sons. By 
the evening of March 11, 1982 — after yet 
another beating — Jane had had enough. 
Billy, after a drinking binge, had passed 
out in the cab of his truck outside their 
home in Bangs Falls, a tiny village in 
Queens County on Nova Scotia’s South 
Shore. 
‘*At that moment there was no more 
that I could take?’ Jane says. ‘‘It was him 
or me right then’ She stuck the barrel of 
a shotgun into the open window of the 
truck and pulled the trigger. 
Jane had been living with Billy for six 
years. In the beginning, she says, he was 
kind and loving, her ‘‘knight in shining 
armor.’ But when Jane became pregnant, 
another side of Billy’s personality 
emerged. He taunted her, called her a 
_cow. After their child was born, he began 
beating her, then abusing her sexually. 
Through this cycle of fear, ‘“he ended up 
_ controlling my thoughts,’ Jane admits. 
When she talked about leaving, Billy 
would threaten to attack or even kill 
members of her family or a friend. And 
_ Jane knew him too well to take his threats 
lightly. 
A sometime fisherman and seaman, 
| Billy was also a small time crook who 
boasted to Jane that he had once 
_ murdered a man by throwing him over 
the side of a fishing boat. The RCMP 
| knocked often at the Staffords’ door. ‘‘Billy 
_was charged with many crimes, but got 
away with everything,’ Jane says. 
‘‘Everybody — including the RCMP — 
_ knew how my sons and I lived, but nobody 
helped us?’ | 
Billy died immediately from the 
shotgun blast, and the next phase of 
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10ut Billy 


For Jane Hurshman, collaborating on Life With Billy was a 
catharsis. Now, she works to help other victims of family violence 





CRIME 


Yarmouth. For rural women, however, 
getting to the nearest shelter may be 
almost impossible. 

**I think 90 per cent of the women in 
the Valley know that Chrysalis House is 
available,’ says Shirley Russell, a co- 
founder of the shelter. ‘‘But so many 
abused women in the country have no way 
to get there. They’re isolated in their own 
homes and they don’t realize that there 
are many other battered women out there. 
Most of all, they’re afraid of their 
husbands. But they do need help. And 
unless you see it, you can’t believe the 








Jane’s ordeal began: a murder trial and 
acquittal; later an appeal by the Crown; 
months in a correctional centre; and, 
finally, parole. Through it all, the case 
attracted much attention. In 1984, CBC- 
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BRIAN VALLEE 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JANE STAFFORD 


TV’s the fifth estate made a documentary 
of the story, produced by Brian Vallée. 
With Jane’s collaboration, Vallée went on 


to write Life With Billy (published by Seal 


Books in August, 1986). The book tells 
the story of a woman who had to shoot 


aman to break a lifelong cycle of violence 


and neglect. 


‘Growing up in the forces, family 


violence seemed everywhere,’ says Jane. 






| little woman no matter what your 


| Stafford. 












































Reading the book was a catharsis for Jane 





psychological damage to the kids.’ 

For the volunteers who have estab- 
lished shelters, lobbying municipalities 
and the province for funding has been a 
frustrating task. ‘‘We’ve knocked ona lot 
of doors, got a lot of negative reaction,’ 
says Russell. 

In 1984 a study of the South Shore 
counties of Queens and Lunenburg, made 
by contacting police and social agencies, 
found files of 208 abused women who had 
312 children. The study also found that 
a transition house was recommended by 
a majority of the area’s doctors, ministers 

















**Asachild I saw that a woman wassup / 
posed to be submissive — to be the du 


band does to you,’ _ 
Jane left home at 15, got pregna 
and married. “Everything stopped for me > 
then,’ she says. Her husband began drink- | 
ing heavily and lost his job. In 1972, with — 
two children, Jane left him. Not long | 
after, anew man came into her life — Billy 




















It was many years later that Jane final- 
ly found some support to start building 
a life of her own. She went back to school 
after her first trial, completed a nursing | 
assistant’s course and now works at a | 
rehabilitation centre in the Maritimes. ‘‘I 
have to be able to look after myself and > 
my sons.’ 

Jane says it’s important for victims of © 
family violence to break the silence on 
what may be society’s most under- 
reported crime. She has spoken to bat- 
tered women, police groups and the board © 
of the South Shore Transition House 
Association. ‘‘It can’t be stressed enough | 
how much these shelters are needed;’ she 
says. ‘‘Many of the women [| knew in 
Queens County were abused. One of my 
friends was married for 20 years and she 
got the whole bit for the entire time.’ _ 

Jane is critical of police who are 
unresponsive to victims, and of the legal - 
system which imposes minor penalties on 
abusers. ‘“We have to change the laws to - 
treat the batterer like the criminal he is;’ 
she says. At the same time, she feels the 
system must take better care of the vic- 


















tims. ‘‘I was both victim and accused. 


the accused I was represented immedia _ 
ly. As a victim I had no rights?’ © 
Reading Life With Billy after it w 
finished was a catharsis for Jane. ‘‘Att 
point I could separate myself from c 
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been replaced by a sense of purpose 


sense that life holds something for m 
Jane collaborated on a book 
forced her to relive many pai 


| memories. ‘‘If the book reaches onl 


abused woman and takes her out of he 
situation, it will be worthit;’ shesays. & 
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and social agencies. In 1985 the South 
Shore Transition House Association 
(SSTHA) was incorporated. 

**After alot of volunteer work, we’re 
buying a house in Bridgewater, to be 
called Harbour House,’ says Kathy Wells, 
a member of the SSTHA. ‘‘It will be near 
the hospital and the police station and 
should be open in the summer of 1987?’ 

According to Marg MacPherson, co- 
ordinator of the Second Story Women’s 
Centre in Bridgewater, some of the credit 
for Harbour House should go to Jane 
Hurshman. ‘‘Jane has spoken a couple 
of times in the area, and many people have 
read Life with Billy. She has helped con- 
vince people that we really do need a tran- 
sition house’’ 

But she adds that, ‘“Transition houses 
are only a band-aid solution. We need to 
stop the battering?’ 

The women who arrive at transition 
houses still have to decide whether to 
return to their partners, or to leave for 
good. ‘‘It’s a tough decision to make,’ 
says Ed McClare. ‘‘I have to tell the 
women that where violence is an ingrained 
method of resolving conflict, the situa- 
tion rarely improves.’ 

Like Jane Hurshman, both Mary and 
Yvette (not their real names) were trapped 
in the country with abusive husbands. In 
Yvette’s case, she left her husband four 
times and was forced out of the house at 
gunpoint. 

Both women think it’s important that 
their stories be told, and both plan to work 
in the community with other victims. ‘‘I 
want to help other women, because there 
was no one there for me,’ says Mary. She 
intends to volunteer as a telephone 
counsellor. ‘‘I’d like to open my own 
shelter some day,’ adds Yvette. ‘‘I can 
help other women, because I’ve been 
through it?’ 

But these women are exceptions. Most 
abused women continue to suffer silent- 
ly behind closed doors. Unaware of the 
services available to them, or unable to 
get away, they suffer for years or decades. 

While options for battered women 
have increased in some ways in the last 
few years, Mary Morrissey says that ‘‘the 
gains so far areillusory’’ There area few 
shelters now, she allows, and the subject 
is more out in the open. But for major 
change to occur, ‘‘We must begin to ques- 
tion the status quo?’ This takes in attitudes 
and images of women, the ideas with 
which little boys and girls are raised, and 
the role of violence in society. 

Why do some men abuse their wives? 
There may be many reasons. Ed McClare 
Suggests that many batterers are ‘‘im- 
mature little boys who treat their wives 
like ‘mum’, except that now they are 
grown men and their ‘mums’ can’t keep 
them under control?’ Morrissey concludes 
that it’s a ‘‘combination of individual 
history, learned behavior and social 
pressure.’ 

But another basic question is why do 
men continue to abuse their wives? The 
answer to this question is simple: because 
they are allowed to get away with it. 
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WITH A PASS 
NEW CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 









Fuel-injected 2.5 litre powerplant, or 
optional turbo. 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission. Power rack-and-pinion steering. 
And a revolutionary suspension system. 


“BASED ON AN AVERAGE OF OWNER REPORTED PROBLEMS FOR 1986 CARS AND TRUCKS DESIGNED AND BUILT IN NORTH AMERICA AND PURCHASED DURING OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 19885. 


ION FOR DRIVING 






You'll feel it the moment you get 










- behind the wheel. The love of pure luxury. A passion 

for precise performance. 
LeBaron Coupe is engineered to take you through turns 
like second nature. With all of the functional 





luxuries that help you arrive with a 
minimum of stress and discomfort. 
And because Chrysler knows their 
quality can stand the test of time and 
travel, LeBaron Coupe Is backed for 
five years or 80,000 km whether 
you buy or lease. 
New Chrysler LeBaron Coupe. 
Because driving isn’t just a necessity. It's a passion. 
| =] 
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5/80 LIMITED WARRANTY. DEDUCTIBLE MAY APPLY. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. DEALER ORDER MAY BE NECESSARY. 
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Facing the future, 
remembering the past 


After 15 years of fighting in court, defying authorities, and 
confronting the system, Jackie Vautour deals with his bitterness 


by Rick MacLean 

ackie Vautour is afraid he’Il lose con- 
trol and start killing people. His fear 
has left him fighting a lonely battle to 
control his hate. ‘‘I’ve thought hundreds 
of times of going out and killing as many 
people as I can that are concerned in this 
damn thing. I never did it and I hope I 
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don’t have to. But when you hear your 
own children say things and you know 
what they say is true and you saw them 
go through what they did...’’ 

The ‘‘damn thing’’ is the expropria- 
tion of his land. 

Vautour’s land was expropriated in 
1970 by the New Brunswick government 


to make way for Kouchibouguac National 
Park situated about 80 km north of Monc- 
ton. He was offered $12,100 for the land 
in September of 1971. He turned it down 
and began fighting the expropriation. 
He’s gone to the Supreme Court of 
Canada twice; his struggle has prompted 
riots; his house has been torn down; he’s 
fought for 15 years, losing at practically 
every turn. Yet he keeps fighting. 

Today, Vautour’s fight is based where 
it began — on the piece of land he lived 
on at the time of the expropriation. He 
lives in a shack alongside Route 117. 
Although the courts have said he’s 
trespassing, he and his family have re- 
fused to leave and the federal government 
refuses to make him go. They’ve begun 
to ignore him instead. 

Vautour, 57, shares his shack with his 
54-year-old wife Yvonne, and his 17- and 
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14-year-old daughters Linda and 
Rachelle. At times, his 21-year-old 
daughter Simonne and her two daughters 
are also in residence. Sons Ronald, 27, 
and Roy, 30, live in shacks on the other 
side of the highway. A fourth shack, 
formerly occupied by another son but 
now vacated, completes the compound. 
The shacks are all about the same — one 
room, about ten feet by ten feet. Jackie’s 
may be a bit bigger. 

It was raining the day he sat down in 
Ronald’s shack to talk about everything 
that’s happened. Drops of rain hissed on 
a rusted wood stove. Half-inch thick 
panelboard nailed to two-by-four lumber 
formed the building and there was a bit 
of insulation stuffed between the boards 
on the north side. Light could be seen 
through the cracks in the ceiling where the 
panelboard came together to make the 
peak of the roof. 

Jackie Vautour doesn’t remember the 
day he learned his land would be ex- 
propriated but he remembers the day his 
fight began. ‘‘I was called to town and I 
was shown an offer of compensation. 
They said, ‘Okay, this is for your land? 
I said, ‘You’re really taking my land then, 
you’re taking it all, and I have to go?’ And 
they said, ‘Oh yes’? They seemed very cer- 
tain. It was $12,100. I threw it back at 
them,’ he says laughing. ‘‘I threw the scrap 
of paper back at them and I walked out. 
That was the beginning of my battle?’ 

Vautour owned two pieces of land the 
government wanted. He lived on one 
piece, a lot of 60 acres. The Land Com- 
pensation Board described his 1969 home 
as ‘‘a modest dwelling with a floor area 
of 633 feet, a 14-by-8-foot shed and two 
outhouses each four feet by four feet,’ 

There was electricity in the house but 
no sewage system. There was no basement 
and no masonry foundation. The land 
taxes were $480. The second lot, 54 acres 
nearby with a creek running through it, 
was assessed in 1969 at $50. 

After Vautour turned down a second 
offer of $13,310, the issue went to the 
Land Compensation Board in August of 
1973. At that time, Vautour placed a price 
tag of $63,000 on his land. Meanwhile, 
the provincial government had another 
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Two of the four shacks in the Vautour compound banked for winter while Parks Canada picnic tables presage the coming spring 


look at it and came up with an offer of 
$18,300 — this one too was turned down. 
In March 1974, the compensation board 
decided the land was worth $20,760 plus 
interest, and it sent a cheque for $21,177. 
Jackie Vautour refused the cheque and 
refused to move. He wrote a letter to the 
government saying his land was now 
worth $150,000. 

The next time his case came up, the 
compensation board was made up of all 
new members. Although Vautour re- 
peated his $150,000 figure, the board 
decided that he was entitled to $20,600 
plus interest — $23,178. 

Today, Vautour says the $150,000 
figure was never meant to be taken 
seriously; he was merely trying to say how 
much his way of living meant to him. 

**There was fishing right alongside our 
home,’ he says. ‘‘And we had our lumber 
and our potato fields and garden on this 
60 acres. Then I had another 54 acres of 
woodlot and there was a brook running 
through the land. There were beavers and 
you can make money on beaver pelts, and 
there were trout in the brook. How can 
you say how much that’s worth? Asking 
$150,000 was nothing at all for the pro- 
perty they were taking.’ 

On Nov. 5, 1976, the province lost its 
patience, and time ran out for Jackie 
Vautour. The land had to be turned over 
to the federal government. The government 
obtained an eviction warrant and moved 
in. Vautour remembers the day well. 

‘*They just came and tore the house 
down,’ he says. ‘‘They brought in gravel 
to fill in the cellar?’ 

Vautour was moved into a local motel 
where the province picked up the tab until 
Dec. 16. In March of 1977, with several 
months of non-payment of rent behind 
them, the motel owners finally chose to 
evict the Vautours and called in the local 
police force to move the family out. Dur- 
ing the eviction process, some violence 
occurred and Vautour and three of his sons 
were later charged with assaulting a police 
officer. The charge was dismissed on a 
technicality. In 1978, Vautour and his 
family moved back onto the disputed land 
and built shacks to live in. 

There followed several years of court 





battles, confrontation, riots and isolated 
incidents of violence. 

¢ In July of 1978, park officials asked 
the courts to declare Vautour a trespasser 
and to declare the lands federal proper- 
ty. The courts so ruled and ordered 
Vautour out. Vautour’s lawyer managed 
to get the order put on hold while he went 
to the Court of Appeal of New Brunswick 
over the land ownership issue. 

e In September of 1979, Vautour was 
charged with pointing a gun at park 
visitors. The charge was dropped because 
witnesses weren’t ready to identify 





Charges were dropped: 1979 
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Vautour as the assailant. 

¢ In December of that same year, the 
court of appeal said the government 
owned the land and the Vautours would 
have to leave. 

¢ On April 23, 1980, there was more 
violence when about 100 protesters went 
to the park demanding it be closed. When 
the superintendent said his orders were 
to keep it open, the protesters over- 
turned a pair of RCMP cruisers and 
smashed their windows and lights. Jackie 
Vautour was not among the six people 
who were eventually convicted on charges 
arising from the riot. 

e In November 1981, the report of a 
government-sponsored inquiry as to what 
was going on in the park was made public. 
Several of the 33 recommendations sug- 
gested that former residents of the park 
should be given more money; both levels 
of government agreed to this. But it was 
recommendation number 30 that was 
most significant: 


We recommend that those per- 
sons now encamped illegally in the 
park, leave the park. If they do not 
do so within a reasonable time, 
government could remove them. 
However, to avoid undesirable 
social repercussions, government 
could, unless otherwise required by 
the courts, reasonably refrain from 
forcible removal and allow the 
trespassers to remain, as now, on 
sufferance, as long as they stayed 
within the law in other respects and 
did not use their present sites as a 
base for action against the park. 
The trespassers should receive none 
of the benefits recommended in this 
report until they have left the park. 


The federal and provincial govern- 
ments both agreed to this recommenda- 
tion; Jackie Vautour was to be ignored. 

The other significant recommenda- 
tion dealt with future methods of 
expropriating: 


We recommend that Parks 
Canada formally reject the policy 
requiring vacant possession of 
lands to be used for the creation of 
national parks. Moving large 
groups should be done ona gradual 
basis. It should permit the residents, 
and where desirable, their children, 
to remain during their lifetime. 


The federal government says, ‘‘Since 
1975, this has been the policy of Parks 
Canada, adopted as a result of park 
establishment experiences in the 1960s and 

early ’70s.” 

- Vautour had forced a change in the 
rules, but too late to help himself. When 
he returned to the courts trying to have 
the expropriation declared illegal, he was 
told the provincial courts would not hear 
his case because he was ignoring a court 
order to get out of the park. In a well- 
publicized move, he complied with the 
court’s request to vacate the park — he 
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A riot ensue 


moved out of his shack and into his jeep 
which was parked along the highway. This 
action prompted the provincial govern- 
ment to pay for a motel room in nearby 
Richibucto, where he lived until May of 
1985 when he lost his appeal. He moved 
back into the shack with his family and 
then in October, he lost again when the 
Supreme Court of Canada refused to hear 
another appeal. The legal battle was over. 

Jackie Vautour and his family are still 
living in their shacks ignored by govern- 
ments and authorities. 





heir home is isolated. Last March, 
the power commission poles in the 
area were cut down. 
‘“We always had a bit of hope that 
some day, we’d be able to have a home 
and we’d even have electricity, like other 
people,’’ Vautour says. ‘‘But we’d suf- 
fered so much through this, it didn’t mat- 
ter all that much either. We weren’t 
hooked to the power. We’ve had no elec- 
tricity for the last eight years. There was 
one pole right in front of my wife’s cabin 
and they cut that out. I remember I was 
in this cabin here, standing looking at 
them. My wife had a clothesline, a piece 
of a clothesline, hooked up on the pole. 
So they went there and untied it — gently 
though — and put it down and cut the 
pole down and that was it. It makes you 
feel like you’re lost people, there’s nothing 
any more. We’re not dead and buried, but 
we’re buried alive?’ 

The fight has left him and his family 


‘in 1980 when protesters demanded the park be closed 





| full of hate for anyone working for Parks 


Canada, Vautour says. 

‘‘I’m really fighting to hold myself 
back. They go by in their trucks or vehicles 
and if I’m outside and they turn their head 
towards me, I spit at them, even today. 
Every time I see any of them, I despise 
them, completely hate them, and I don’t 
even know them. I know only what they 
represent?’ 

His wife feels the same way. He said 
if any of them come into the yard, she’d 
feel like shooting them. 

‘‘She got into a problem once, she 
believed one of the park guys had driven 
into the yard and it was the highway 
patrol.’ 

In October, 1985, Yvonne pointed a 
gun at a highway patrol officer, was con- 
victed and received a one-year suspend- 
ed sentence. And she’s not the only 
member of the family who’s reacted in this 
way. In November of 1985, son Ronald 
was convicted of willfully destroying prop- 
erty and was sentenced to three months 
in jail. He was trying to prevent a con- 
tractor from removing culverts from ex- 
propriated land because his father was still 
fighting the matter in the courts, Vautour 
says. Park officials told the contractor to 
go ahead, so Ronald shot the tires off the 
equipment. 

‘*They’ve taught my children to hate,’ 
he says. ‘‘They’ve taught them to hate and 
they’ve destroyed them. They’ve de- 
stroyed the family?’ 

The years of fighting have changed the 
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way Jackie Vautour sees the courts and 
understands justice. 

**At one time, we believed that there 
was such a thing as justice because we’d 
read about it. We believed that when some- 
one was apprehended, or a guy was found 
guilty of a criminal act, then he must be 
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guilty. We can’t believe that any more. We 
don’t know if he’s guilty or not, because 
it’s only the decision that was handed down 
by a judge and a judge to me now is not 
the same as it was to me before?’ 

Despite his doubts about the legal 
system, he still longs for what he calls his 
day in court. He maintains that the ex- 
propriation act used by the province to 
take his land was improperly used and he 
says he’s never been able to test that in 
the courts. He remains convinced that he’s 
right and says he’s ready to keep fighting, 
even after everything that’s happened 
over the past 15 years. That determina- 
tion amazes even him. 

**T don’t know whether I’ll succeed, 
but I have that fighting urge all the time. 
It surprises me. Sometimes I think, ‘Why 
should I want to do this?’ But I do’’ 

One reason for his continued deter- 
mination is his belief that he’s right and 
that his fight has helped others. He says 
he’s proud of what he’s done. He’s uncer- 
tain how the dispute could be solved to- 
day but he says one way might be if the 
provincial government were to step in and 
ask Vautour if he would sell his land. He 
says he’s not really interested in selling, 
but he would at least look at the idea. 

But one thing he will not accept is a 
new offer of compensation because the 
expropriation was not done legally as far 
as he’s concerned. 

‘How could I turn around after all 
these years and after everything that’s 
happened, how could I turn around and 
be a gentle little guy and accept offers of 
compensation under an expropriation 
that’s not there?’’ he says. 

Jackie Vautour is on welfare now. 
**Last summer I said, ‘Well, I just can’t 
make it any more; so I went on social 
assistance.’ 


Before that, he lived off what he could 
beg or borrow and what his wife received 
from social assistance. Sometimes, some- 
one would give him $10 and he’d take it 
although it made him feel like a hobo. He 
says he got into a real bad situation. 

‘“‘If ever you’ve gone through 
something that makes your heart bleed 
and makes you cry inside, well that’s what 
I’ve been through. I can’t permit myself 
to have tears roll down my cheeks but they 
roll down inside. We stand, I think, like 
Jesus stood, not being guilty but being 
crucified?’ 

The bitterness he feels has changed 
him. 

**1’m not the same man that I used to 
be in ’68. I was Jackie Vautour and I was 
ordinary and I liked some of the things I 
did and I disliked some of the things I did. 
I just have different reactions to everything 
today. Jackie Vautour of then wouldn’t 
like Jackie Vautour of today because I have 
more hate. I really hate and that’s bad. 
Something got in there and it just seems 
I can’t get it out. I’m two persons now. 
I’m me and I’m he. There’s one of me 
fighting the other. He’s a devil?’ 

He’s worried about his desire for 
revenge but acknowledges that he still 
feels it very strongly. He says the isola- 
tion he lives in makes it worse because he 
has more time to think about striking out 
at the people working for Parks Canada. 
He wonders if gaining revenge might let 
his family escape their situation. 

“*If I were to do something, it would 
clear my family. I feel that I*m the one 
holding them here although they always 
tell me ‘No matter what, we’re never go- 
ing to leave.’’’ 

He finds the thought of revenge very 
tempting. ‘‘There are many nights when 
I don’t sleep,’ he says. 








Expropriation decision reversed 


haps, the most dramatic story of ex- 

propriation Atlantic Canada has 
seen. But each year, many other families 
are faced with the loss of land, or loss of 
access to their property. Most of these ex- 
propriations are carried out through pro- 
vincial departments of transport, most 
often in connection with a controlled 
access highway. 

Arecent legal challenge involving New 
Brunswick’s expropriation act may force 
governments across Canada to rethink 
how they treat people with land along the 
highways. 

Last November, the provincial gov- 
ernment reversed a decision made earlier 
in the year and cancelled a law restricting 
access to part of Route 8, connecting 
Chatham and Bathurst in the north- 
eastern part of the province. 

It did so after area residents took the 
matter to court using a legal argument 
which may never have been used before 
in Canada. 


T:: story of Jackie Vautour is, per- | 


The lawyer for the families was Jack 
Walsh of Chatham. He said the govern- 
ment violated its act. He said he knows 
of no similar case in Canada. 


Restricted access makes it difficult for 


a person owning land to get permission 
to build even a driveway onto it. Special 
permission must come from the provin- 
cial government. 

New Brunswick simply issued a notice 
declaring the road a controlled access 
route. No public meetings were held, no 
compensation paid. That’s all the provin- 
cial highway act required. 

**But the expropriation act...pro- 
vides a procedure and compensation for 
owners who lose their land under the 
government,’ he said. 

“Under this act the government must 
give notice to the people concerned, 
hold a public hearing and provide 
compensation.’ 

The legal question was, did the loss 
of access to land fall under the expropria- 
tion act, which defines land ‘‘as any in- 


terest or right, into or over land, which 
is taken away from the property owner,”’ 
Walsh said. 

Research showed it did. 

Walsh found landowners have a 
common-law right, within reason, to 
access to any part of their land. And since 
the controlled access law takes away that 
legal right, it falls under the expropria- 
tion act. 

So, the government should have given 
the landowners notice of plans to restrict 
access, meetings should have been held 
and compensation paid. 

The case didn’t get to court because 
the provincial government, which months 
earlier had told protesting landowners 
nothing could be done, suddenly decided 
to remove the restriction. 

The families had earlier agreed to drop 
legal action if that was done. The legal 
question raised remains unanswered. 


— by Rick MacLean with reporting by 
Myrna Dawson 
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Holy old mackinaw, those 
down home words are sharp 


ost native-born English-speaking 
Canadians talk in a way that’s so 
standardized it never reveals a 
speaker’s birthplace. Someone from 
Hamilton, for instance, can’t listen to the 
speech of someone from Lethbridge and 
instantly conclude, ‘‘Aha, he’s from 
Alberta.’ With a few notable exceptions 
— the Ottawa Valley is one — this is true 
from Quebec all the way west to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It is not true, however, from Quebec 
all the way east to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Down here we’ re different. In any tavern, 
in any part of Canada, I’m sure I could 
detect the Maritimer or Newfoundlander 
in the crowd just by listening to the talk. 
I might not be sharp enough to tell what 
county, cove or valley he’d come from 
but, by the holy old twist (as they say 
around St. Margaret’s Bay), I’d surely 
know he was from somewhere down 
home. I’d have to be deaf as a haddock 
not to be able to figure that out. 

What makes our speech so distinctive? 
The Story of English, a new book based 
on a PBS television series, says that in the 
case of Nova Scotia, the answer is the 
Scottish influence. The Story of English 
is a marvelous book, on the whole, but 
it suggests all bluenosers have a highland 
lilt to their speech. Well, holy old 
mackinaw, that’s going to come as some 
surprise to the folks down Lunenburg 
way, or over in the Annapolis Valley, or 
the descendants of Yorkshiremen up by 
the New Brunswick border or, for that 
matter, to those like me whose forebears 
were lowlanders. 

Nor does Scottish influence explain 
the fact that there’s a common rhythm 
and common down-home words in the 
speech of people all over the Maritimes, 
including those from communities where 
airy a Scot has ever dwelt. When I first 
attended Mount Allison University, as a 
rail-thin 18-year-old from darkest 
Toronto, the thing that amazed and even 
bewildered me was the rhythm, imagina- 
tion and humor of the blasphemy that fell 
from the lips of certain male students who 
were not studying theology. These fellows 
came from all four Atlantic Provinces. 
Leaving blasphemy aside, they introduced 
me to such useful expressions as skindog 
and whoremonger, which struck my 
citified ears as positively Shakespearian. 
Ah, the joys of higher education. 

These fellows also told funny stories 
about themselves and others with flair 
and zest that struck meas rare. In Toronto 
the Businesslike, I’d never heard any- 
thing quite like their colorful lingo, 
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and it excited me, as moving to a foreign 
country would. Looking back on that 
time, 34 years ago, and remembering that 
I’ve always relished that romance of 
words, I think that hearing those 
youngsters talk may have had something 
to do with my love affair with this part 
of Canada. The affair led to my settling 
here for good. 

Not everyone agrees that distinctive 
speech survives here on the East Coast. 
English professor Lewis J. Poteet writes, 
**A colleague who did all his graduate 
work in linguistics was scornful. ‘It’s 
simply not true,’ he said. ‘The language 
of North America is fairly uniform and 
homogeneous in its changes across the 
continent.’ ’’ With respect to Nova Scotia, 
at any rate, Poteet does not agree. Even 
now, he seems to endorse the 47-year-old 
opinion of linguist Henry Alexander: 
‘*Glib statements about the uniform pat- 
tern of North American life are not sup- 
ported by an examination of the speech 
of this continent. The amount of varia- 
tion between different communities and 
even between different individuals in each 
community is astonishing.’’ Nova Scotian 
speech, Alexander felt, was less uniform, 
‘‘less influenced by the general North 
American type than other parts of 
Canada.’ 

Poteet is an unusual bird. An 
Oklahoman by birth, he now teaches at 
Concordia University in Montreal. He’s 
lived in Swaziland and South Africa, 
where his parents were missionairies, and 
at 13 he was a preacher himself. He is a 
passionate collector of words and expres- 
sions. As an entomologist chases but- 
terflies with a net and pinions them behind 
glass, Poteet chases vivid words and ex- 
pressions and pinions them in slender dic- 
tionaries for fellow word-nuts like me. 
For a decade of summers, his beloved 
hunting ground has been the South Shore 
of Nova Scotia. The fact that his South 
Shore Phrase Book went into its fourth 
printing only two years after it appeared 
in 1983 suggests that he and I aren’t the 
only fans of the ancient words that still 
flutter around the region like hardy 
moths. 

‘Along the foggy South Shore,’ 
Maclean’s reported, ‘‘(Poteet) has found 
long-forgotten words and phrases that 
have survived since Renaissance times. 
Other researchers have traced the 
linguistic roots of Atlantic Canada to New 
England and the British Isles, but Poteet 
has taken it further’’ 

In The Second South Shore Phrase 
Book (1985), Poteet suggests that when 





a Cape Sable Islander threatens to go 
aboard of someone, meaning to be ag- 
gressively angry with the victim, the 
speaker is using a Shakespearian expres- 
sion. With respect to the lines ‘‘for I will 
board her, though she chide as loud as 
thunder’’ from The Taming of the Shrew, 
Poteet says, ‘‘I suspect a multiple pun on 
the word with sexual connotations, but 
the meaning is the same’’ 

The Oxford English Dictionary says 
the use of forelaying — meaning expec- 
ting, preparing for, or waylaying — dates 
back to 1548 and 1605. Oxford also 
rules that such meanings are now ob- 
solete, but on the South Shore, Poteet 
discovered, the meaning is the same as it 
was in F. Davidson’s Poetical Rhapsody 
of 368 years ago: ‘‘Privy snares my foes 
forelay.’’ Poteet also learned that in the 
village of Blanche, people use the French 
word fire to describe the cotton cover 
that a young girl wears to keep her dress 
clean. Again, Oxford reports that, as 
far back as 1425, a fire in England was 
‘‘a pinafore or apron worn to protect 
a dress.” 

Poteet offers other truly hoary words 
that, having died elsewhere, still serve 
Nova Scotians; but for me, the real fun 
in his book lies in the vivid word pictures 
he’s assembled. Someone is as awkward 
as a crow on an icy road, or has a brain 
as soft as walking on eelgrass. A raincoat 
fits just like a smack on the lips, and a 
mistake in the construction of a house is 
SO insignificant youll never see it pass- 
ing on a trotting horse. 

The wind was so sharp it cut the 
whiskers right off your face, and 
something or someone is not worth two 
cents to jingle on a tombstone. A man is 
moving so fast he’s goin’ like greased 
lightnin’ thru’ a gooseberry bush, a boy 
looks so sad he has a face likea dyin’ calf, 
and a woman is as homely as a stump 
fence. 

If you area stingy woman, your South 
Shore neighbors might describe you as so 
mean she wouldn’t give you the smell of 
a greased rag. If you are a stingy man, 
concise critics might describe you as so 
mean he squeaks, while the windier would 
say you’re so tight you’d skin a louse and 
tan the hide, and save the grease for 
tallow. 

Perhaps you still don’t quite buy my 
theory that the English speech of the 
Maritimes and Newfoundland is the 
richest, most expressive and most enter- 
taining in Canada. If that’s the case, you 
might just hang her alongside awhile 
before you heist her aboard: : 
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Disney’s wonderful world 





A visit to Florida’s Disney World is a once-in-a-lifetime must for 
kids of all ages. The accent is on fun, but it’s educational, too 


By Deborah Metherall 
or anyone growing up from the ’50s 
to the ’80s, the name Walt Disney 
has a special meaning. The imagina- 

tions of two generations have been 
weaned on Uncle Walt’s wonderful world. 
When Disney made the leap from the 
television screen into reality — first with 
Disneyland in California and later Disney 
World in Florida — it only stood to reason 
that generations of children made the 
transition with him. To the magic 
kingdoms they’ve come by the millions. 

Disney is first and last selling to kids 
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— the kid in all of us. So once in your 
life — Uncle Walt had it all figured out 
— you’ve just simply got to go. And to 
take the sage advice of one Halifax father, 
go to Disney World and be a kid. Age six 
or sixty, you’ll have a ball. 

Masters at planning family vacations, 
the Lacas family of Halifax have taken 
the whole gang to England, Greece, 
Toronto, Boston and twice to Disney 
World. The key to success, says Mom, is 
family participation during the planning 
stage. Everyone has a say. Ten-year-old- 
Alethea, eight-year-old Andrew and 


cousin Jason decided that the family 
would travel in October to Disney World 
to avoid the busy crowds of March break. 
School, important as it is, would have to 
be missed, but a trip like this is an educa- 
tion of a different sort. 

Step one was to talk to friends who 
had been to Disney World and nearby 
Epcot Centre to get their impressions — 
what they liked and what they didn’t. 

Disney World in Orlando, Fla., first 
opened in 1971 and this year celebrates its 
15th birthday. This is vintage Disney. It’s 
all there — Adventureland with its Swiss 
family tree house and jungle cruises (watch 
out for the crocodiles!), Frontierland with 
its Big Thunder Mountain Railroad, Fan- 
tasyland where you dive 20,000 leagues 
under the sea with Captain Nemo or fly 
over London with Peter Pan. And then 
there’s Tomorrowland’s Space Mountain. 
Feet sore? Hang on, the show stopper’s 
still to come — Epcot Centre! 
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Created four years ago, Experimen- 
tal Prototype Community of Tomorrow 
(EPCOT), was Uncle Walt’s dream. The 
park consists of pavilions depicting 
energy, communications, transportation 
and agriculture. At the Living Seas you 
can view a tropical reef with nearly 6,000 
sea creatures. Besides science and high- 
tech, there’s also the Journey into Imag- 
ination and the re-creation of several na- 
tions and their landmarks. 

Don’t know where to begin? ‘‘Before 
we left we all sat down and decided what 
we wanted to do and see. We had a big 
map of Disney World (available by 
writing),’ says Betty Lacas. ‘‘Once we got 
there we would plan our day over 
breakfast. Usually we went to Disney 
World in the morning, came back to the 
hotel and rested or swam in the pool, and 
visited Epcot Centre in the evening.’’ 

‘*Planning the day paid off?’ says 
Betty. ‘‘Otherwise it’s bewildering and 
you don’t know whereto go next. It takes 
a certain amount of discipline not to run 
off in all directions to see what’s around 
the next corner. We decided to do it right 
and take our time,’ 

The Lacas family stayed on site at a 
hotel called The Contemporary. Friends 
had stayed there and recommended it. For 
the kids it was a good choice because there 
were lots of video games and special 
restaurants for kids with guest celebrities. 
Andrew ate there one morning along with 
Chip ’n’ Dale and Pluto, who were try- 
ing to mooch some of his pancakes. 

The family caught the monorail just 
outside their hotel every day at 9 a.m. It 
took them directly to the Magic Kingdom. 
**This was one of the great advantages of 
staying on-site. The hotel might be more 
expensive but long lineups to get in and 
out were avoided,’ Betty says. 

Through the front gates of Disney 
World is Main Street, U.S.A., with its 
many shops. There’s the Mad Hatter’s 
Shop, and Andrew bought some disap- 
pearing ink in the House of Magic store. 
Betty says you don’t get a sense of crass 
commercialism at Disney World. ‘‘Once 
you’ve paid for your ticket, whether it’s 
one day or three, you don’t have to use 
money again except at a restaurant or 
shop, so you don’t havea sense of always 
dishing out?’ 

This year Disney World is once again 
offering the popular Canadian Salute 
WorldPassport, a special-value ticket for 
Canadians. It provides unlimited admis- 
sions to the Magic Kingdom and Epcot 
Centre during January and February at 
a price that’s less than the normal cost of 
a three-day ticket, but you need proof of 
Canadian citizenship. 

The Haunted House in Adven- 
tureland proved to be an exhilarating ex- 
perience for the kids if not downright 
scary (however reluctant some members 
of the family are to own up to it). ‘‘We 
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were all kind of nervous, weren’t we 
Andrew?”’ says Alethea. ‘‘ You ride in sort 
of gondola-like chairs two or three to a 
seat. The walls move back and forth and 
you pass a giant mirror. As you pass by, 
one of the persons sitting next to you turns 
into a ghost. I screamed. My cousin Jason 
was a ghost! Well not really, it was an op- 
tical illusion?’ 

Go to Disney World and be a kid. 
Betty Lacas loved the Peter Pan ride. ‘‘It 
was my favorite story as a child. I grew 
up with the Disney version of the story 
and there we were — the whole family fly- 
ing over London at night in a pirate boat?’ 

If flying with Peter Pan seems tame, 
you can always travel 20,000 leagues 
under the sea with Captain Nemo and be 
attacked by a giant squid. Or how about 
a jungle cruise with snapping crocodiles? 
The family found the Nemo cruise just 
a little too realistic, so they decided not 
to take the jungle cruise. Later in their 
trip to Florida, the Lacases became well 
acquainted with the behavior of croco- 
diles. While visiting a reptile park in 


The fairy-tale towers of the magic kingdom are symbolic of the dreams of the kid in all of us 





Sarasota, they were talking to the keeper 
and learned that crocodiles can jump 
seven feet straight up in the air. If you 
don’t believe it, neither did one tourist. 

**Ah, he can’t do that,’ she said, 
throwing astick at his sensitive back. The 
enraged crocodile leapt straight up and 
clung to the top of the seven-foot fence, 
snarling. The woman fainted. Are you 
sure these Disney crocs are all 
mechanical...? 

Walt Disney also had his serious side, 
and Epcot Centre — opened five years 
after his death — is a tribute to Disney 
as a teacher and innovator. Epcot is divid- 
ed into two parts: the Future World 
pavilions dealing with man’s past and 
future accomplishments, and the World 
Showcase which re-creates the cities and 
cultures of many nations. 

On arrival at Epcot Centre, visitors 
are awed by the giant 18-storey-high, 
16-million-pound golf ball — a pavilion 
called Spaceship Earth. Everyone seems 
to go there first and lineups can be long. 
Like most exhibits at Epcot and Disney 
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World, the visitor travels around in small 
moving cars. In Spaceship Earth you go 
up, up, and up some more until you can 
see the twinkling of 4,000 stars. The main 
theme is communication. Alethea didn’t 
enjoy it much because she was tired. 
*‘Don’t try to do too much. If you’re 
tired, stop,’ she says. 

The kids’ favorite pavilion was 
Journey into Imagination. In fact they 
went there three times. ‘‘First we went on 
the ride through the Land of Imagination 
with its mad inventor Dreamfinder, and 
his purple dragon, Figment?’ says Mom. 
Dreamfinder and Figment narrate the 
voyage from their hot-air balloon as they 
take you on a typical Disney fantasy ex- 
ploring a child’s imagination and creativi- 
ty. Next the family went to the Magic Eyes 
Theatre in the same pavilion. Betty says, 
**This is supposed to be the most lavish 
and realistic three-D movie ever pro- 
duced. We were ducking flocks of but- 
terflies and falling apples!’’ 

Upstairs were the computers. Here the 
kids went bananas. ‘‘We got to create our 
Own music on the computers,’ says 
Alethea. ‘‘You can control the brass and 
strings and create your own symphony”’ 
Betty says the kids can also become 
characters in a video. ‘‘There are different 
scenarios. Let’s say it’s a scene on the moon. 
The actor on-screen actually talks to the 
kids. They become part of the action and 
actually believe that they’re there?’ 
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Epcot Centre is a tribute to Disney the teacher and innovator 


Across the lagoon at Epcot Centre are 
the nations of World Showcase. Here 
many cultures of the world are 
represented. It’s as if a street were taken 
out of each country. There’s the cob- 
blestone streets of an English town com- 
plete with pub, or you can walk in front 
of Canada’s Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
City or sample the cuisine of China. 

‘I thought China was wonderful,’ 
says Alethea. ‘‘There was a 360-degree 
film in the pavilion. The Great Wall of 
China flashed all around us. If you stood 
away from the handrail you would fall 
down. It was so real I thought I was stand- 
ing on the wall?’ 

*“One couldn’t help but get a great 
sense of the culture of these countries,’ 
says Betty. ‘‘France, for instance. 
Andrew and Alethea are enrolled in 
French Immersion school at home. They 
had a great chat in French with one of the 
girls working there?’ 

In World Showcase, most of the coun- 
tries had their own restaurant and the 
Lacas family tried as many as possible. 
**Rach night we would pick a different 
country for dinner. We went to Japan for 
lunch at the Mitsukoshi Restaurant and 
then off to France for some pastries?’ 
Betty says. One of the most popular 
restaurants was the Italian, where they 
described the food as ‘‘fantastic?’ and 
diners are serenaded at their tables. 

Most of these restaurants need advance 
reservations. These 
can be made at Earth 
Station, the main in- 
formation centre at 
the base of Spaceship 
Earth. Here you can 
press a button to your 
favorite restaurant 
and up on the screen 
pops the hostess. You 
can see her and she 
can see you. 

Saturday nights at 
Epcot are a spectacular 
affair. Over the la- 
goon, weather permit- 
ting, there’s a fabulous 
fireworks display com- 
plete with laser beams 
and music. 

The vacation was 
a success, but, says 
Betty Lacas, ‘“There’s 
sO much more we 
would like to have 
seen. The Disney 
complex is so vast.’ 
Now there’s a good 
reason to return. For 
when it comes to the 
wonderful world of 
Walt Disney, those 
who’ve been, often go 
again. And you’ll 
never be too old. For, 
as a famous cricket 
once said, ‘‘When 
you wish upon a star, 
makes no difference 
who you are...” 











Why skiers resort to the Alps 








Compare the cost of a ski tour to Europe with a trip out west. 
Add in the old-world charm of mountain villages, continental 
cuisine and warm sunshine. ..Is there any other choice? 


by Keith Hatfield 
hat would happen if two dozen 
Nova Scotia skiers were air-lifted 
into a ski resort ‘‘somewhere in 
Europe?’’ The question is no longer 
rhetorical and was first answered suc- 
cessfully four years ago. The date was 
January 1983; the launch site was Halifax; 
the drop zone was Courmayeur, Italy, 100 
kilometres southeast of Geneva in the 
shadow of Mont Blanc. 

Atlantic Canadians had been skiing 
in Europe long before this, of course. It 
was not uncommon for a few friends to 
tackle the slopes of St. Anton and 
Zermatt, revel in the European experience 
for a week, and return with infinite tales 
of intrigue and adventure. But the domain 
of the customized, ‘‘Sign here, stranger’”’ 
ski package overseas was — and is — 
Montreal, Toronto and points west. 

The selection of one- and two-week 
trips from these larger centres to the Alps 
is certainly wide and attractive, and 
special add-on fares, starting at $220, 
allow East Coast folk to tag along. But 
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a psychological problem arises: the 
thought of going west to get east, and pay- 
ing for that privilege, is more than slight- 
ly irksome. By the time one reaches 
Toronto, Banff begins to beckon. 

So why bother skiing Europe? 

‘*It’s acombination of things you just 
can’t find anywhere else,’ says Will 
Moreira of Halifax. He has spent many 
seasons skiing in eastern Canada and New 
England, but the idea of skiing Europe 
was always alluring. Even during a sum- 
mer visit there, he could picture the poten- 
tial of a ski holiday and for the past two 
winters, Moreira has skied Austria with 
groups from Halifax. 

‘*You can’t touch European skiing. 
Because of the flavor that Europe offers 
we make a point of going every year;’ says 
Juanita Weber of Bridgewater who had 
never skied before, but in 1983 she and 
her husband decided to give Courmayeur 
atry. It was asuccess. Since then they have 
skied the Rockies, Sugarloaf and last 
year, Austria’s Montafon Valley. ‘‘We 
had so much fun with the group in 






Lech (above left) is one of Austria’s picture- 
perfect towns. Susan Lockyer waits atop the 
Hochjoch; husband Bob takes a more laid-back 
approach to catch some sun 


Austria. We still get together. It’s nice 
having friends all over the province’’ 

In 1982, members of Air Canada’s 
tour department in Halifax broke down 
several ski packages for cost comparison. 
Bob Lockyer was one, and he had skied 
in Banff, Whistler, Jasper and Colorado, 
as well as in Switzerland and Italy. Match- 
ing equal components — seasons, air- 
fares, bus transfers, lifts, meals and hotels 
of similar standards — they reached a sur- 
prising conclusion. A ten-day package 
from Halifax to Courmayeur cost less 
than a seven-day package to Banff. The 
following January, Lockyer and a group 
of eager Nova Scotians took off via 
London for Geneva to catch the bus for 
Courmayeur. 
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It was all downhill from there. In 
1984, a trip to Austria was introduced, 
plus a second one to Courmayeur. Starr 
Nieforth of Halifax went on the latter. 
She has since skied Banff and the Lauren- 
tians, but returned to Italy, and says, 
‘‘Courmayeur is warm and beautiful. I 
would go back there again before trying 
anywhere new. It has all I need?’ 

Starr also found the food to bea much 
better value. ‘‘Two of us had a four- 
course meal with wine. It was delicious, 
and we were stuffed. Where in Canada 
can you get a meal like that for $10?”’ 

Pearl Piers of Halifax notes a dif- 
ference in the European approach to ski 
lessons. ‘‘In both Courmayeur and 
Kitzbuhel, the instructors were very 
deliberate, making sure each student had 
mastered the finer points. Out west they 
weren’t as meticulous. You just kept up 
with the others as best you could.’ 

Bordering on Switzerland, Austria’s 
Montafon Valley has provided enough 
variety of skiing and hospitality to keep 
drawing Nova Scotians back after three 
consecutive years. One is Monica 
Nemeskeri, who hails from Austria. She 
understands why some people like trying 
different ski areas each year, but main- 
tains that there is a lot to be said for the 
comfort that goes with one particular 
region. ‘‘You get familiar with the runs, 
and can choose the ones to suit the mood 
you’re in,’ 

Schruns, in the Montafon Valley is 
about 160 km east of Zurich and two and 
a half hours by bus from the airport. A 
cable car to the Hochjoch mountain is a 
five-minute walk from the Alpenrose 
Hotel, and there’s a bus service for the 
ten-minute ride to the base of the Silvretta 
Nova ski area. The valley floor and lower 
hills may be bare in February and March, 
but acombination of 70 cable cars — one 
of them the newest in Europe — double 
and triple chair-lifts and J-bars whisk 
skiers to the snow-laden mountains 1,400 
to 2,000 metres above where spring ski- 
ing conditions are excellent. The bowls 
of the Hochjoch are favored for morn- 
ing runs, while the afternoon sun hits 
Silvretta Nova, the western wall of the 
valley which borders Switzerland. 

Monica Nemeskeri believes that 
cuisine and culture contribute a great deal, 
too. After witnessing three annual assimi- 
lations of newcomers to her native 
Austria, she says, ‘‘People soon realize 
that two weeks without Canadian break- 
fasts isn’t so bad after all?’ She recognizes 
the congeniality shared between Austrians 
and eastern Canadians plays a big part. 
Though the people are of different ages, 
backgrounds and ski experience, everyone 
fits in nicely. 

In this regard, the groups have hada 
head start by attending a seminar held 
three or four weeks before each depar- 
ture. Here they have a preview of the 
favorite runs by looking at ski maps and 
slides and getting advice from Bob 
Lockyer and others who have skied there 
before. Non-ski details are also discussed: 
documentation, customs allowances, cur- 
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rency and shopping hints. Although the 
evening may resemble a relaxed briefing 
before a military invasion, Lockyer says, 
**You can see the friendships forming 
right away. It’s better to see familiar faces 
at the Halifax airport than on the bus to 
the resort the next day’’ 

Back in the early ’70s, European ski 
packages from Atlantic Canada did ex- 
ist. They were operated successfully for 
two years running by Bob Sime of 
Halifax, and they appealed to semi-social 
skiers who wanted the diversity which a 
sizeable city could offer in addition to ski- 
ing. Innsbruck, with its pre-Lenten 
Fasching carnival in February, provec 
ideal. Sime says that the time and effort 
spent in reviving such a trip would be ex- 
cessive today. He recalls with nostalgia, 
‘*The two-week package with airfare, 
transfers, lifts, hotel and breakfast ran 
about $599?’ 

That was then and this is now. Prices 
for the all-inclusive trips this March to 
Austria — Zell am See, near Salzburg, 
and the Montafon Valley — are over three 
times that amount. 

**We fell in love with the Montafon 
Valley and the Alpenrose Hotel. The 
owners showed our group such a good 
time,’ says Barb MacKinnon of Sydney, 
N.S. She and her father Ed joined last 
year’s tour and were pleased with the 
locality and the warmth of the people. The 
Alpenrose, though much larger than it 
was Originally, with a new addition built 
into the side of the mountain that includes 
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a swimming pool, sauna and exercise 
room as well as rooms with balconies, is 
still a family-run operation, and while 
Schruns caters to winter and summer 
visitors alike, it remains an agricultural 
town. The skiruns are home to sheep and 
cows until it snows. Ed MacKinnon 
prefers the wide slopes of the pasture hills 
also found in other Austrian locations, 
but enjoyed exploring the unspoiled 
villages of the Montafon. Barb adds, 
‘“We’re interested in this year’s Zell am 
See trip largely because Salzburg is near- 
by and two days are spent in Munich at 
the end?’ 

So whether it’s Courmayeur via 
Geneva, Schruns via Zurich or Zell am 
See via Munich, groups of 20 to 25 Atlan- 
tic Canadians head to Europe each winter. 
Bob Lockyer is always amazed by their 
enthusiasm. He says that even after the 
overnight flight to London, the transfer 
to Zurich or Munich and the final stage 
bus ride, some skiers are keen enough to 
hit the hills on arrival. In fact, he recom- 
mends a full day of activity in order to 
adjust more quickly to the time change. 

The reasons are varied, but skiing in 
Europe has definite appeal. It could take 
many years before a charter flight carries 
300 skiers directly from Halifax to Zurich - 
or Munich, inundating a dozen resorts 
with Atlantic Canadians. But this year at 
least, Zell am See and the Montafon have 
that market cornered, and are ready to 
deliver the delights of downhill skiing in 
the Alps. 
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Impressions of Spain 





Not always a country of siesta and sunshine, Spain has year- 
round attractions that appeal to all kinds of tourists. Its cultural 
heritage is rich and diverse and the people are friendly 


by Alison Day 
pain — a mountainous country of 
38 million people, and a rich cul- 
tural heritage, attracts plane loads 
of tourists each year. Roughly 42 million 
people, one million of them from Canada 
and the U.S. seek the sun on the Iberian 
Peninsula annually. 

The climate is always warm, or so 
people assume. But according to Pro- 
fessor Antonio Ruiz, of Dalhousie 
University’s Spanish department, that is 
a myth which needs dispelling. 

**It’s not a European Florida, which 
some people (wrongly) assume it to be,’ 
he says, and points out that Madrid, the 
capital, situated in the centre of the penin- 
sula on a high plateau, lies on the same 
latitude as New York City, and that 
Malaga, on the Costa del Sol, is on the 
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same parallel as Philadelphia. Although 
the weather is definitely warmer in the 
spring there than here in the Atlantic 
Provinces, March through May are not 
the best months for basking on a sun- 
baked beach, and swimming is only for 
the hardy, (or fool-hardy). June through 
August bring hot, beach weather. 
However, spring is the perfect time for 
sightseeing, driving or walking. 

Since the death of its military leader, 
Francisco Franco in 1975, Spain has 
changed considerably. ‘‘I go back every 
year, and from year to year it changes,’ 
says Ruiz, who has lived in Canada for 
13 years. For instance, he says the siesta 
or afternoon rest, is a custom of the past. 
Business hours for most department stores 
and offices in large cities are 8 a.m. to 3 
p.m., with an hour at midday for lunch. 
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‘‘There are as many people napping 
in Halifax as there are there?’ Ruiz teases. 
However, tourists to the Torremolinos 
resort area, a 20-minute drive west of 
Malaga have a different answer. 

**Between | p.m. and 4 p.m. all the 
stores and money exchanges close down,’ 
says Mary Marriott, of Head of St. 
Margaret’s Bay, N.S., who visited the 
Costa del Sol and Majorca last spring with 
her husband Jim. 

Adds Karin Morgan, a realtor in 
Sackville, N.S., ‘“We went to the beach 
during siesta time, or sightseeing, and 
went shopping in the evening. The shops 
stay open until 9 p.m. There’s lots of night 
life and you can eat dinner at 10:30 p.m. 
if you like?’ 

Dick Wilbur, a writer in his 60s from 
St. Andrews, N.B., notes the ‘‘distance’’ 
in the people he met on his trip to the 
Basque region near Bilboa, in the north- 
eastern part of the country. 

Ruiz concurs: ‘‘North America has a 
very ‘smiley’ culture, a dictatorship of the 
smile, and, in addition, we expect to find 
Spaniards happy-go-lucky. What you 
find is that they are very direct, not minc- 
ing of words and that the level of stress 
and activity in the big cities keeps people 
always on edge. 

**Yes, on the surface they may be un- 
friendly and may seem that they do not 
smile much but it is a protective shell 
only,’ he adds. 

But there were other things that made 
amore colorful mark on Dick Wilbur and 
his wife, Marlene, for whom last year’s 
visit was their first. The men are obviously 
the peacocks of society, the women play 
second fiddle. The men of northern Spain 
are striking in their appearance, tall, dark 
and with ruddy complexions, and they 
take pride in dressing in sweaters of 
elegant design and arresting color. 
Wilbur, coming from St. Andrews where 
the fishing industry is prominent, sought 
out the dock area of San Sebastian and 
was surprised to see that it was the women 
who did the heavy work of unloading the 
fleet. He also sought out the red boats of 
the cod fleet, that have a long tradition 
dating back to the 12th century, of sail- 
ing across the Atlantic to fish for cod on 
the Grand Banks. 

Rev. Greg McLeod, professor of phil- 
osophy at the University College of Cape 
Breton in Sydney, N.S., is enamored of 
Spanish customs and temperament. He 
visits Spain frequently to study and visit 
friends in Barcelona. He speaks Spanish 
well, picked up as he went along, en la 
calle as he puts it. He loves the flavor and 
atmosphere of Spain and watching the 
Spaniards in their daily activities and 
recreation. 

“In many of the towns the inhabitants 
converge on the town square in the even- 
ing to walk and chat, to look at newsstands 
and to have a glass of wine,’ Father 
McLeod says. ‘‘I think this is wonderful, 
people can entertain themselves by walk- 
ing and chatting?’ In Barcelona they walk 
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A centuries- old Moorish fortress i in the centre oO Malaga offers a culat nei for visitors 


along Las Ramblas of an evening; in other 
towns and villages they take to the main 
street or town square. The Spanish are an 
outdoor people, they socialize outside their 
homes — homes are for sleeping and 
eating. 

Barcelona itself is a cosmopolitan 
metropolis. It’s a port city and more im- 
portantly a crossroads of European cul- 
ture. The city offers fine opera, music and 
architecture. Spanish architect Antonio 
Gaudi y Cornet’s building, the Sagrada 
Familia is recognized as the most signifi- 
cant church architecture of this century. 
Among other landmarks are E/ Lyceo and 
Palau de la Musica, both concert halls; 
the former is classical in style, the latter 
is art nouveau. 

Spain has a Mediterranean culture, 
unlike northern Europe. ‘‘It is an in- 
dustrial nation but it has not adopted the 
materialistic attitude of its neighbors to 
the north,’ says Father McLeod. The 


Flamenco dancing is part of Spain’s night ife 
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country has many distinct regions and 
people: Catalonia differs from the Basque 
region, which differs again from the arid 
district of Andalusia. 

The country has a fascinating history. 
In 1492, when Christopher Columbus was 
setting sail to seek a new passage to the 
Indies and found instead the New World, 
his benefactors King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella, were marching trium- 
phantly into Granada, the capital of 
Moorish Spain, finally unifying the coun- 
try under Roman Catholic monarchs after 
seven centuries of Arabic rule. Before that 
were the Romans and Visigoths. 

The rich heritage and diverse cultural 
influence is still in evidence today in the 
cities of Granada, Seville, Cordoba and 
Barcelona as well as many in the north. 
*‘Granada,’ says Father McLeod, ‘‘is one 
of the few places in the world where Chris- 
tians, Moslems and Jews work and live 
together?’ 

Antonio Ruiz recommends that when 
you go to Spain to hire a car and travel 
around a certain region. For instance, if 
you are going to Torremolinos, make that 
your base but visit the rest of Andalusia, 
places such as Ronda, Granada and 
Seville, and smaller towns like Mijas, 
Nerje, and Fuengirola. ‘“Take short ex- 
cursions,’ suggest Ruiz, ‘‘the roads are 
good and the distances not too great?’ 
When you show an interest in the region, 
the Spanish, in return, will warm to you. 

Of course Ruiz recommends a visit to 
Spain; after all it’s his country of origin, 
but he qualifies it with two caveats: firstly 
don’t expect the weather to be hot year- 
round, and secondly prices are not dirt 
cheap. Some things will be more expensive 
than in Canada — milk for example — and 
others will be much cheaper — like wine. 

Mary Marriott would return to Spain 
someday; she liked it there. For Karin 
Morgan the weather, prices and culture ap- 
peal to her. ‘‘It is the sort of place I’d go 
back to year after year,’ she says. “‘I like 


the culture of Spain. It’s so different?’ 
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One Atlantic province is doing 














Winter break 
— at home 











its best to keep winter holiday 
travellers happy enough to stay 
in the province — and enjoy it. 
Indoor pools and outdoor 


activities are only part of the 
appeal for all age groups 
S*:: Brunswickers from pondering 

the sunny south for their March 
Break holiday. Programs sponsored by 
various organizations and agencies are 
becoming quite successful in making 
potential travellers turn up their cold 
noses at thoughts of warm beaches and 
the lure of Caribbean festivals. 

Hospitality Saint John is one such 
group attempting to keep the tourist 
dollar from leaving the province. Its presi- 
dent, Michael Brake, general manager of 
the Delta Brunswick Hotel, is one of five 
major innkeepers in the port city vying 
for the extra business. For the past two 
years, Hospitality Saint John has spon- 
sored a promotion called ‘‘The City at 
One-third Off?’ But Brake says that 
special hotel rates depend on what’s on 
tap in terms of convention business and 
pre-booking. ‘‘If we see we’re not going 
to be very busy,’ says Brake, ‘‘then we 
must do something to attract people to 
thecity’’ Brake says past promotions have 
paid for themselves. Last March the bet- 
ter part of 1,000 rooms in the uptown area 
were picked up by people coming in to 
the city. While in Saint John, visitors have 
a plethora of activities at their disposal, 
ranging from downtown shopping to 
swimming at the Canada Games Aquatic 
Centre. 

Innkeepers in Moncton offer no such 
programs aside from special weekend 
rates. lan Hurst, the rooms division 
manager of CN’s Hotel Beausejour, says 
they depend on repeat business on a con- 
vention scale. However, Hurst does look 
on March 1987 with a good deal of an- 
ticipation. He’s sure the 314 rooms will 
be filled because Ice Capades are making 
a biannual stop in the hub city. ‘‘We’ll 
be full to the rafters?’ says Hurst. ‘‘That 
event draws a very big crowd.’ 

The plan to keep New Brunswickers 
at home is perhaps most successful in the 
northern part of the province, despite 
colder temperatures and more snow. 
People are attracted to hotels that offer 
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_ Break for the past two years in arow. He, 






everything from an indoor pool to 
sleighrides. Benoit Haché and his family, 
from Laméque, N.B., have visited the 
Atlantic Host Motor Inn during March 

















his wife Gaetane, daughter Naomi and 
son Hugo have joined in with 12 other 
families to plan a weekend trip when the 
children are 9n their mid-winter school 
break. Each year near Christmas, the 
group, made up of families from 
Laméque and neighboring Shippagan 
gather to discuss which New Brunswick 
spot they’ll visit next. When the choice 
is made, hotel rooms are booked and it’s 
three months of anticipation until the pro- 
cession of 50, including children, head for 
the hotel. ‘‘It gives you a chance to spend 
some time away with your children,’ says 
Haché. ‘‘We stay at the hotel all weekend. 
There’s no need to go downtown for 
anything,’ Haché adds that the indoor 
pool ranks a ‘‘ten’’ among the children; 
the sleighrides come in a close second. 
There are also benefits for the adults. ‘“‘We 
go for our children,’ explains Haché, 
“‘but it’s nice to get a group of friends 
together. That’s fun’’ The families are 
looking at Campbellton as a possible 
destination this year. 

One of the reasons why Haché and his 
friends travel within the province is cost. 
A week-long trip to Florida for a family 
of four can put a big dent in the savings 
account, and Haché wants to assure a 
summer holiday a few months down the 
road. ‘‘We’ve been to Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Quebec City,’ 
he says. 

The owner of the Atlantic Host Motor 
Inn is pleased with this and other repeat 
business because a lot of effort has gone 
into the development of programs and at- 
tractions. ‘‘We’ve been in the winter 
business for a while, thanks to numerous 
activities?’ says Keith DeGrace. The hotel 
offers a complete weekend package, with 
one bill covering the room, use of the in- 
door pool, sleighrides, a 200-kilometre 
snowmobile trail and racquetball courts. 
In fact, DeGrace is so encouraged by the 
March Break crowd that he’s expanded 
the fun with a cross-country ski trail and 
winter bonfires to attract trade. 

All this has resulted in a general in- 
crease in business from people who live 
in the Maritimes. ‘‘We had to try and fill 
up our winter weekends,’ says DeGrace, 
‘and now we’re doing better in January, 
February and March than in June, July 
and August.’ DeGrace believes a shift in 
attitude towards the cold months has done 
some good. ‘‘I think a lot of us said, ‘it’s 
winter, so let’s sit in the house and bear 
it’ Well, all that has changed”’ That feel- 
ing is only enhanced by a group from 
Florida coming to Bathurst for a winter 
getaway for the second year in a row. 
Later on in the season, the inn will be play- 
ing host to six people from Colombia, 
South America. 

Hospitality groups in New Brunswick 
are serious about keeping people in the 
province during off months — that is, if 
there is such a thing anymore. 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Making regional 
development work 


n inauspicious paragraph in last 
fall’s federal throne speech stated: 





p 


tunities Agency will be constituted to 
facilitate and co-ordinate all federal 
development initiatives in the area’ It 
added that the agency ‘‘will make fuller 
use of the expertise available in the Atlan- 
tic region and invite the maximum par- 
ticipation of other governments and 
Organizations in the area.’ 

Nestled among the standard political 
pieties of throne speeches it hardly set the 
world on fire. But what this piece of ap- 
parent bureaucratic humbug so inele- 
gantly announces is nothing less than a 
new chapter in the ragged saga of regional 
development in Atlantic Canada. 

What? you ask with a smirk, skep- 
ticism rising. Another ‘‘new beginning”’ 
for this endless flim-flam of wasted 
millions, highways to nowhere, spec- 
tacular industrial collapses and political 
windbagging? Wasn’t it only a few 
months ago that the prevailing sentiment 
was: why bother, everything’s been tried 
and nothing’s worked? 

It was. But the depth of this mood 
coincided strangely with the publication, 
last spring, of an important and insightful 
book that argues otherwise. In Regional 
Economic Development: Canada’s search 
for solutions, University of Moncton 
economics professor Donald J. Savoie 
considers the ‘‘why bother’’ option and 
rejects it. The reasons for a regional 
development effort are as valid as they 
ever were, he says. Without a philosophy 
that proposes to stimulate the depressed 
areas, ‘‘Canada’s interregional tensions 
could well become unmanageable.’ 
Savoie surveys the wreckage of the past 
25 years and comes up with two main 
points: the objectives of regional develop- 
ment programs were never clear and kept 
shifting all the time, and the effort pro- 
mised more than it could ever realistical- 
ly deliver, thus guaranteeing the frustra- 
tion that has indeed come to pass with 
continued regional economic disparities. 

This book is particularly significant 
because its author is in a position to do 
something about the problem. Savoie is 
involved in setting up the new agency as 
a special consultant to Prime Minister 
Mulroney. 

The Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency is due to take shape this spring. 
One may indeed be skeptical of new begin- 
nings when so many in the past have led 
nowhere. Yet this one, at least, is a dif- 
ferent beginning. The agency’s objectives 
and mandate have not been set in advance 
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‘*An Atlantic Canada Oppor- 


— Savoie is going around the region con- 
sulting with the provinces, organizations, 
entrepreneurs and various others with their 
ear to the ground in order to do just that. 

It’s customary to say that regional 
development initiatives of the past 25 
years, marked by spectacular industrial 
failures such as the Bricklin car company 
and the Shaheen refinery, have been a 
total and abject failure given that the 
overall unemployment rate hasn’t come 
down. 

In his book, Savoie disputes this. In- 
dustrial incentives to big business has a 
poor record, but ‘‘some community- 
based enterprises have been very successful 
and have created self-sustaining economic 
activity’’ He points to the LEDA (Local 
Economic Development Agency) pro- 
gram in New Brunswick’s Kent County. 





Amazing how fast 
you get action 
when Ontario’s 
interests are 
at Stake... 





The LEDA programs are federally 
funded but operated by local people, 
usually business people but others as well. 
In Kent County it has been creating some 
50 jobs a year and ‘‘equally important is 
the contribution the organization has 
made to the business climate in the area. 
It regularly organizes workshops for the 
local business community, business-week 
activities and the like?’ 

Had it evolved calmly and rationally 
from there, regional development would 
likely be more highly regarded today. But 
it wasn’t pursued calmly. In 1968, amid 
much ballyhoo, the Department of Re- 
gional Economic Expansion (DREE) was 
formed and given the peculiar philosophy 
of ‘‘growth centres’’ The theory seemed 
to be that since the world was urbanizing 
fast there was nothing that could be done 
for the rural areas anyway. Making Saint 
John a growth centre, and spending 
DREE funds there, however, wasn’t 
going to wash on the Miramichi. The 






theory left out most of the places that 
needed jobs most. It also left the provin- 
cial governments out of the action, since 
the projects were selected by the federal 
government. Worse, most of the country 
was soon made eligible for DREE grants, 
diluting the attempt to draw industries to 
the poorest areas. 

Ravaged by political pressure, the 
growth centre idea was dropped within 
three years and replaced by General 
Development Agencies (GDAs) under 
which the provinces would initiate pro- 
jects and have them ratified by Ottawa. 
This quickly became a hodgepodge of 
aimless, often political and often conflict- 
ing projects in many cases only vaguely 
related to regional development. Soon 
federal-provincial tensions entered the 
picture and Ottawa began complaining 
bitterly that the provinces were getting all 
the political credit for DREE spending. 
Then, by 1982, Ottawa was in a bit of a 
sweat: Atlantic Canada and the West had 
their oil economies; it was Ontario’s 
manufacturing that was lagging. The 
whole system was shuffled (it’s amazing 
how fast you get action when Ontario’s 
interests are at stake), DREE was killed 
and its money primarily spent on lagging 
industrial sectors rather than lagging 
regions. The result has been a great ab- 
surdity. The bulk of regional development 
money now goes to Ontario’s industrial 
heartland, which is booming, while 
precious little remains of Atlantic 
Canada’s ‘‘oil economy.’ 

The Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency has the grim task of picking up 
the pieces from this mess. 

Insofar as there’s a theory behind the 
new body, it’s that it should have its own 
funds and be controlled by Atlantic Cana- 
dians. This is fine, but it’s not a magic 
solution. Regional development must also 
be a national effort, taken seriously by 
the federal cabinet and integrated into the 
national economy. 

But the greatest hazard the new agency 
faces as it gets down to work is a political 
one. The provincial premiers are eager to 
see it get going on the anticipation of big 
money being spent fast. 

It’s true that in order to make a 
substantial difference to unemployment 
a lot of money must be spent fast. The 
problem is that, as in the past, few of these 
jobs will last. Self-sustaining economic 
activity is something very delicate. 
Sometimes money is not the prime con- 
sideration. It is on this dilemma that the 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
is launched. 
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ew Prince Edward 

Islanders have been 
active in women’s issues 
longer than Helen Yeo of 
Charlottetown, who was 
recently presented with a 
national award for her 
efforts. Yeo, who’s now in 
her 80s, is modest about the 
1986 Persons Award she 
received from Governor 
General Jeanne Sauvé for 
outstanding contributions 
towards improving the 
status of women. ‘‘I’ve tried 





Sick infants recover faster when they’re held and cuddled. Don Giles likes it, too 


In the women’s movement, as in all hree or four nights a week Don Giles 
human rights movements, it isn’t awards washes his hands with brown iodine 
and presentations that count — it’s what’s | soap, slips ona visitor’s gown and enters 
happening in the field. And Yeo has been | Ward 8-west of the Izaak Walton Killam 
involved in earnest for the past 35 years. | Hospital for Children in Halifax. Giles 

A teacher by profession, she joined | offers some of Atlantic Canada’s most 
the Canadian Federation of Business and | seriously ill infants a very precious gift 
Professional Women, where she talked | — the gift of being held. 
about her firm belief that women should The 57-year-old commissionaire dis- 
get the same pay as men for equal work. | penses parking tickets at the Halifax 
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to do my bit in a quiet 
way,’ she says. 


Helen Yeo does her bit in a quiet way 





*“Why shouldn’t they?’’ she was asking 
in the ’50s. 

In 1957 she was awarded a fellowship 
to the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women, where she presented a 
brief on equal pay, 
political rights and 
vocational guidance 
for women. Ten years 
later, back home in 
P.E.I., she was one of 
a group who present- 
ed a brief to the prov- 
ince, pushing for leg- 
islation that would up 
the minimum mar- 
riage age to 16. The 
legislation was passed 
the next year. 

Yeo has been 
elected honorary 
president for life of 
the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Business 
and Professional 
Women, and she’s 
also a founding 
member of the 
P.E.1. chapter of the 
Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, and 
served as its first pro- 
vincial director. 

Reflecting on the 
accomplishments of 
the last few decades, 
Yeo says, ‘‘Women 
are on their way to 
being recognized as 
equals, but the war 
isn’t won yet.’ 


dockyard during daylight hours, but at 
night he becomes one of the IWK’s ‘‘cud- 
dlers;’ volunteers trained to fill in for 
parents who live in another town or are 
unable to spend much time at the hospital. 
It’s especially important at a major 
hospital like the IWK, which has patients 
from throughout the Maritimes. 

On a typical evening Giles, the only 
male volunteer on the ward, asks the 
nurses if there’s a baby that needs to be 
held or fed. ‘‘If the babies are all asleep,’ 
he says, ‘‘I’Il just wander around and look 
at them and hope one of them wakes up 
so I can be cuddled. Take note that I say 
‘be cuddled, ’’ he adds, explaining that 
half the time he doesn’t know who’s 
giving the most comfort to whom. ‘‘You 
can come in here pretty tired and leave 
feeling pretty refreshed’’ 

The work of volunteers like Giles has 
a wonderful effect on the babies — 
medical research has shown that sick in- 
fants recover faster when they’re held and 
cuddled. 

As well as enjoying his very special 
volunteer work, Giles has become friends 
with the parents of some of the babies. 
People from several Maritime commu- 
nities show their appreciation by giving 
him a call when they’re visiting Halifax, 
and bringing their now-healthy children 
over for the commissionaire to see and 
enjoy. 


tienne Larocque, 53, has taken top 
honors at virtually every old-time fid- 
dling contest in the Maritimes. An 
Acadian who lives on Laméque Island 
near Shippagan in northern New 
Brunswick, he won the New Brunswick 
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fiddling championship four years in a 
row, from 1980 to ’83. He’s also wonthe 
Down East championship and the Atlan- 
tic championship, both held in Nova 
Scotia. 

Larocque has never taken a lesson, 
and instead of reading music, he says, ‘‘I 
just listen to the radio and other fiddlers. 

“*T have always played the fiddle,’ he 
adds. ‘‘When I was young my father had 
an old fiddle. I touched it and he said, 
“You’re too young: Then, when he wasn’t 
home I used it and I played some tunes. 
When he came home I said, ‘I can play 
the violin myself? After that he gave it to 
me for good.’ 

Today Larocque, who works as a super- 
visor at the newspaper L ’Acadie Nouvelle, 
also gives music lessons to several students. 
His taste in music varies widely, but his 
favorite style of all is the ‘‘down east’’ 
brand that’s often associated with his fellow 
New Brunswicker, Don Messer. 

Every weekend he plays the fiddle at 
Square dances in a nearby community. 
‘Square dances are very popular around 
here right now,’ he says, with young 
people as well as the older generation. 
**I’m surprised at that?’ he adds. And he’s 
also very pleased. 

































Larocque learned fiddling by listening 


liff Brown, a high school teacher 

and native of St. John’s, Nfld., has 
been far from home, but home has never 
been far from his heart. 

While he and his wife were volunteer- 
ing as teachers at aremote mission station 
in the South Pacific country of Papua 
New Guinea, Brown created Newfound- 
landia — a question-and-answer game 
about the province that many say is 
Canada’s most interesting. 

Brown, a 39-year-old father of three, 
says there was no TV or radio at the mis- 
sion station, so he read the Newfoundland 
books he’d taken with him. ‘‘People are 
not asrushed there,’ hesays, ‘‘andif you 
sit down and read for three hours, you 
don’t feel like you’ve wasted any time.’ 
He began compiling questions to be 
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Brown developed his trivia game in remote New Guinea dreading someone would beat him to it 


used as a teaching aid for a Newfoundland 
heritage course in high schools back 
home, but he soon realized he could turn 
the questions into a full-scale trivia game 
in the style of Trivial Pursuit. 

After more than two years in Papua 
— where they were able to live on the 
money they got for renting their house in 
St. John’s — Brown and his family came 
home in July ’86. Seven thousand copies 
of Newfoundlandia were produced in 
time for Christmas. 

“*‘It was my own money,’ he points 
out. ‘‘No government grants were in- 
volved. And I really didn’t know if it 
would go over well’’ In less than two 
weeks, a second run was called for. 

Although the game was available only 
in Newfoundland, Brown says a third of 
his initial sales were to other parts of the 
country. The national news picked up the 
story, he says, ‘‘andin two minutes, every 
Newfie knew it existed and they were on 
the phone to their friends in St. John’s 
saying ‘go out and get me that game’? 

*‘No province in Canada can touch 
this place for the culture and history that 
we have,’ he adds. For this reason, he 
says, ‘‘I couldn’t believe that nobody had 
done it already, and while I was in Papua, 
I lived with the dread that somebody was 
going to do it before me.’ 


hen it comes to choosing her life’s 

work, Pauline MacDonald of Lower 
L’Ardoise, Cape Breton, doesn’t go for 
the soft cushy jobs. First, she’s the mother 
of nine children. And in 1985 she started 
her own contracting business in silvi- 
culture — the establishment and main- 
tenance of forests. 


**It’s always hard working in the 
woods,’ she says. ‘‘In the cold months 
you have the severe cold, the wet feet, the 
wet hands.’ In the warmer months there 
are mosquitoes, blackflies and deer flies. 

But MacDonald, 55, has worked in the 
woods for several years, including five 
years as a foreman before starting her 
business, and she readily admits that she 
loves it there. It’s a feeling that runs in 
the family; she says her ‘‘best workers’’ 
are her twin 24-year-old daughters. 
Bonita, she adds, is her ‘‘chief cook and 
bottlewasher,’ and Anita is now taking 
the same silviculture course her mother 
completed at the Commercial Safety Col- 
lege at Masstown, near Truro. 

For MacDonald, her family and her 
crews the day begins at 5 a.m., five or six 
days a week, and 12-hour days are 
routine. It’s about an hour’s drive or hike 
to most sites, and the work includes spac- 
ing, clearing budworm kill, clearing 
survey lines and planting three- to four- 
inch seedlings by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

A native of Glace Bay, MacDonald 
spent most of her life in Montreal, return- 
ing to Cape Breton less than ten years ago. 
Right now, during the three or four winter 
months when the silviculture business 
grinds to a halt, she relaxes in Lower 
L’Ardoise (population 221). ‘‘I have a 
cow I milk and two horses I chase 
around,’ she says. 

She considers herself a lucky woman. 
‘*For me, it’s my work, my relaxation and 
my pleasure. What more could I ask for?”’ 
She stops for a moment, thinking of the 
warmer months to come. ‘‘Well, maybe 
a better mosquito repellent!’’ 
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Sweet winter treats 





Remember the most popular house on the block? From its kitchen 
came candy that was better because someone else’s Mom made it 


by Lorraine Pye 

veryone can recall a special person 

from the past who was a whiz in 

the kitchen and could warm the 

hearts of children by making the best 

____| treats imaginable. She was often a friend’s 

_ | Momor Grandma, and the neighborhood 

| children running home from school 

would slow down as they passed her door. 

They always hoped that this was the day 

she had made some of her wonderful 

sweet concoctions and that she would 
notice them and call them in. 

This person was capable of amazing 
feats, such as entertaining a half-dozen 
youngsters just by pulling out the old 
hand-crank ice cream maker. Or, she 
could whip up a 40-cups-of-flour batch 
of bread in the same time it takes most 
people to make an average batch. And she 
would always cut her bread while it was 


a . | still warm from the oven, piling the thick 


slices with so much molasses that it was 
fun to eat them and watch everyone try- 
ing to keep their noses from getting sticky. 
| Not a figment of childish imagination, 
there is just such a woman in Sydney 
Mines, N.S. She is Ruby Pye, mother of 
nine and grandmother of six. She is 
renowned in the area for her love of cook- 
ing, but especially for her sweet treats, 
although she can recall an incident that 
made her famous for another reason. ‘‘I 
almost died the day my eldest son came 
home and said he was selling the sponge 
toffee I made for his recess to his Grade 1 
classmates.’ 

Home-made candy is always special, 
perhaps because everyone can get in- 
volved in the production of it. Ruby Pye 
has some of the best recipes and memories 

| of candy-making. ‘‘I remember as a 
| child?’ shesays, ‘‘it was sucha treat when 
Mom made pull taffy. We would gather 
’round (she was one of 12 children) and 
wait for the candy to cook. Then we 
would put the pot in the snow to cool it 
quickly since we didn’t have a refrigerator 
back then.’ 

Whether young or old, everyone will 
enjoy trying these classic candy recipes 
from the days when the best thing to do 
on a cold winter night was to gather in 

| the warm kitchen and make a variety of 
_| delicious treats. 


Helpful hints — 
_ | © candy must be tested with a candy ther- 
_| mometer or by the cold water test while 
it’s cooking. The cold water test is by 


i 





dropping some of the cooking candy into 

a bowl of cold water to determine what 

stage the candy has reached 

® saucepan should be heavy and large 
enough to prevent candy from boiling 
over while cooking 

e buttering the saucepan before cooking 
the candy helps prevent crystals from 
forming on the sides of the pan 

e a thermometer can be tested by plac- 
ing it in boiling water. If it does not read 
212°F adjust the temperature in the 
recipe accordingly 

¢ soak candy-making utensils in hot 
water immediately after use for easier 
cleanup 


Molasses Pull Taffy 

2 cups white sugar 
1 cup molasses 
1/2 cup water 
1 tbsp. white vinegar 
1/4 tsp. cream of tartar 
1/g tsp. baking soda 
2 tbsp. butter 

Lightly butter an 8-inch square pan. 
Mix sugar, molasses, water and vinegar 
in a heavy three-quart saucepan. Cook 
over medium heat; stir constantly until 
mixture comes to a boil. Add cream of 
tartar and cook to the hard ball stage 
(260°F). Remove from heat; stir in bak- 
ing soda and butter. Pour into buttered 
dish. Cool quickly by placing dish in cold 
water. When it is cool enough to handle, 
pull and twist with buttered hands until 
it is light-colored and difficult to handle 
(this should take about 20 minutes). Cut 
into one-inch lengths with buttered 
scissors. Wrap with waxed paper or plastic 
wrap. 


Peanut Brittle 

2 cups white sugar 
1 cup light corn syrup 
1/2 cup water 
!/4 cup butter 
2!/2 cups unsalted peanuts 
1!/2 tsp. baking soda 

Lightly butter two large cookie sheets. 
Mix sugar, corn syrup, butter and water 
in a three-quart saucepan and cook over 
medium heat until mixture boils; stir con- 
stantly. Cook over medium-low heat to 
the crack stage (290°F), for about 40 
minutes. Add peanuts. Remove from 
heat. Sprinkle with baking soda; stir well. 
Quickly pour onto prepared sheets. Cool 
completely and break into pieces. 











Peppermint Patties 

1 medium cooked mashed potato 
9 to 10 cups icing sugar 
2 tsp. peppermint flavoring 
2 tbsp. butter 
2 cups of chocolate chips, melted 

Mix first four ingredients until well 
blended and paste is formed. Shape into 
two 1-inch thick rolls. Wrap in waxed 
paper and chill until firm. Cut into pat- 
ties and dip into melted chocolate. Place | 
on cookie sheets lined with waxed paper 
Refrigerate until served. Makes two and | 
a half dozen pieces. | 
Note: asmall piece of melted paraffin wax 
melted in the chocolate will make the | 
chocolate dip firm and shiny. Use a two- 
pronged fork to dip patties. 


Sponge Toffee 
1 cup white sugar 
1 cup light corn syrup 
4 tsp. baking soda | 
Lightly butter a shallow pan, about | 
9’’ x 13’’ insize. Combine sugar and corn | 
syrup in a large two-quart saucepan. 
Bring to a boil over medium heat; stir until 
the sugar dissolves. Cook without stir- 
ring until candy reaches the brittle stage 
(305°F). Remove from heat and quickly 
stir in the baking soda. Mix well. (It will 
double in volume.) Pour into prepared | 
pan. 
Note: place the pan in the refrigerator to | 
cool. The pan should not be moved until | 
the candy has set; then break into pieces. 


Mom’s Best Fudge 

2 tbsp. butter 
2 cups white sugar 
2 cups brown sugar 
1/2 cup flour 
1/2 cup light corn syrup 
1 cup milk 
1/4 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 cup coconut or chopped walnuts | 
(optional) : 

Lightly butter an 8-inch square pan. 
Mix all ingredients (except walnuts and 
coconut) together in a three-quart | 
saucepan. Cook over medium heat until 
mixture boils; stir constantly. Continue | 
to cook to the soft ball stage (238°F). | 
Remove from heat and let cool five | 
minutes (110°F). Add nuts or coconut and | 
beat until mixture begins to thicken and | 
becomes creamy and loses its glossy 
sheen. Spread quickly into prepared pan. 
Allow to cool and cut into squares. 





Chocolate Fudge 
Add !/4 cup cocoa to ingredients in 
saucepan. | 
Note: beating the candy mixture is easier | 
with an electric mixer but be careful not | 
to tax the motor. When the fudge begins | 
to thicken, continue the beating by hand. | 
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Walnutty Chews 
(Caramels) 

2 cups white sugar 
1 cup light corn syrup 
1 cup light cream 
1/4 cup butter or margarine 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1!/2 cups chopped walnuts 

Lightly butter an 8-inch pan. Mix the 
sugar, corn syrup, cream and butter ina 
three-quart saucepan and cook over 
medium heat; stir constantly. Cook to the 
firm ball stage (245°F) and remove from 
heat. Stir in vanilla and walnuts and turn 
into prepared pan. Let cool one hour. 
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Turn candy out of pan. Cut into bite-size 
pieces and wrap with waxed paper or 
plastic wrap. (Will keep several weeks.) 


Caramel Corn 
8 cups popped corn (about !/3 to !/2 cup 
unpopped) 
3/4 cup brown sugar 
'73 cup butter or margarine 
3 tbsp. light corn syrup 
1/4 tsp. baking soda 
1/4 tsp. vanilla 
2 to 4 cups unsalted peanuts (optional) 





SIOHJIN -GIAVG 


Place popcorn in a large greased bak- 
ing dish. Keep popcorn warm in a 300°F 
oven while making the caramel. In a two- 
quart saucepan combine sugar, butter and 
corn syrup. Cook over medium heat until 
it boils, stirring constantly (about 8 to 10 
minutes). Continue cooking until candy 
reaches the hard ball stage (255°F). 
Remove from heat; add baking soda and 
vanilla and stir until well blended. Pour 
caramel and peanuts over popcorn and 
toss until the popcorn is coated. Bake in 
a 300°F oven for 12 minutes. Stir and bake 
8 minutes more. Cool and break into 
small pieces. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCIAL SURVEY 


DEAR ATLANTIC INSIGHT READER: 


We Canadians often feel that we are the most surveyed nation in 
the world. True or not, we are asking you to help with this 
information on financial matters. The questions may seem a little 
personal but we do not want you to identify yourself in any way. 
The information will be used confidentially only and in combination 
with the hundreds of others who will send in the same 
questionnaire. 


Thank you for your co-operation. 
BANKING 


1 Which of the following do you use for your personal financial 
affairs? 


5 


6-1 _._._ Bank 
2 __ Trust Company 
3 __ Credit Union 
4 __ Insurance Company 


Stock Broker 


2 Please indicate the banking services you have or use: 
7-1 Savings Account 


2 een Chequing Account 
3 __ Savings/Chequing Account 
4 __ Safety Deposit Box 
5 __. Automatic Bank Teller/Machine 
6 __ Senior Citizen Bank Plan 
3 Do you: 
8-1 __. Own your home 
2 _ Own your condominium 
3 __ Live in rental accommodation 


4 (a) If you own your own home or Condo, what is its 
approximate market value? 


-1 __ Less than $50,000 

2 __. $50,000 - 100,000 

3 __. $100,000 - 150,000 
4 __ $150,000 - 200,000 
5 __. Over $200,000 


9 


(b) Do you still have a mortgage and, if so, how much 
remains to be paid? 


10-1 _._. We burned it 

2 __ Less than $10,000 
3 _ $10,000 - 20,000 
4 __ $20,000 - 40,000 
5 __ $40,000 - 60,000 


6 _.. More than $60,000 


RETIREMENT & INVESTMENT PLANNING 
5 Do you have money invested in any of the following? 


11-1 __. Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP) 
__.__ Registered Retirement Insurance Fund (RRIF) 

Company Pension Plan 

Canada Savings Bonds 

Other Bonds 

Common or Preferred Stocks 

Mutual Funds 

Term Deposits 

Guaranteed Investment Certificates (GICs) 


OOND OA SW NM 


6 What would be the total value of these investments (excluding 
personal & vacation residences)? 


12-1 _._. None 
2 __ Under $5,000 
3 _. $5,000 - 25,000 
4 __ $25,000 - 50,000 
5 __. $50,000 - 100,000 
6 __. $100,000 - 150,000 
7 _— Over $150,000 


INSURANCE 
7 Please indicate the types of insurance you Carry: 
13-1 Annuities 


2 __ Investment-type Life Insurance (i.e. personal life 
insurance) 

3 __ Term Life Insurance (i.e. universal) 

4 __. Group Life Insurance 

5 __ Medical or Hospital Insurance 

6 _. Dental Insurance 

7 _— Personal Disability Insurance 


8 What is the approximate value of your Savings-type Insur- 
ance? 


14-1 __. Under $5,000 
2 __ $5,000 - 20,000 
3 __ $20,000 - 50,000 


NET WORTH & INDEBTEDNESS 


9 If you could liquidate all of your assets (i.e. sell your house, 
cash your insurance, etc.), how much do you think you would 
be worth? $ 15-20 


4 __. $50,000 - 100,000 
5 __. $100,000 - 200,000 
6 __. Over $200,000 


10 On the other side, if you totalled the money you owe (i.e. 
mortgages, auto loans, etc.), how much would you owe? 
21-26 


ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


11 The following information is collected and compiled in combi- 
nation with all other responses. All information collected is 
strictly confidential and no individual response will be identi- 
fied. 


Please indicate your age: 


27-1 ___ under 18 4_ 35to 49 
oo. 48 46 24 5: _. §0 to 64 
3... 25to 34 6 _.._ 65 or over 


12 What is the highest level of education you have attained? 


28-1 ___ _ public school 5 __ graduated college/ 
2 _ attended high school university 


3 graduated high 6 __ post-graduate study 
school 

4 __ attended college/ 
university 


13 What was your approximate total household income before 
taxes in 1985. Please include the incomes of all household 
members from all sources. Include all wages, bonuses, inter- 
est, dividends, rentals, sale of property, etc. 


29-1 __ under $10,000 6 __ $35,000 to $49,999 
2 __ $10,000 to $14,999 7 __ $50,000 to $74,999 
3 __ $15,000 to $19,999 8 __ $75,000 to $99,999 
4 __ $20,000 to $24,999 9 __ $100,000 to $199,999 
5 __ $25,000 to $34,999 0 __ $200,000 or more 


14 Which of the following best describes the location of your 
principal residence: 


30-1 __ _ central city 
2. SUDUTD 


3 _ small town 
4 __ country 


15 What are the first three characters in your postal code? 


16 In which province do you reside: 


31-1 _ British Columbia 7 _— New Brunswick 
2 __ Alberta 8 __. Nova Scotia 
3 __ Saskatchewan 9:2 +P Ek 
4 __ Manitoba 0 __. Newfoundland 
5 __ Ontario x _ Yukon, 
6 _.. Quebec Northwest Territories 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 


Please mail to: Insight Publishing 
1668 Barrington St. 
Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 2A2 


Why a magazine is not like 





any other product... 
and why that matters to you 


aes the magazine you are 
now holding. At one level, it is a 
product: ink applied to paper. Yet the 
reasons for which you value this 
magazine have nothing to do with 
either ink or paper. You're reading 
these pages for the images, the 
messages, the ideas. 

It is particularly important to you 
because, like you, it’s Canadian. 


Why we need our magazines 


® They’re produced (written, edited, 
photographed, illustrated) by 
Canadians, and thus carry informa- 
tion about us and present our point 
of view. 


e They reflect what we are interested 
in, preserving and encouraging our 
own unique values, the way we look 
at ourselves, the way we look at the 
world. 


They help us create the stars, the le- 
gends we need. Canadian magazines 
foster our own sense of ourselves. 


e They present the best of the literature, 
prose and poetry that we produce. 


¢ They express the regional differences 
that distinguish us from one another, 
and the national pride and purpose 
that link us together. 


e They tie us together with a ribbon of 
print, and help us define who we are. 


¢ They give us a vital voice of our own. 





We've got our own excellence 


A Canadian magazine is something 
special. It adds a journalistic dimension 
that no other medium can provide— 
depth and wholeness and texture, plus 
the visual impact of graphic design. 
Because a magazine is free from daily 
deadlines, it can achieve a level of 
thoroughness and excellence that is — 
seldom attainable in other media. 


How the governments 
of Canada helped 


To assure Canadians the information 
a free and independent people need 
(given our small, spread-out popula- 
tion and powerful foreign competition), 
successive governments over the past 
century have gradually built a struc- 
ture of postal, tariff and tax-related 
incentives and supportive measures. 

And they have worked! Today 
Canada has a healthier magazine 
industry than ever before, with some 
5,000 periodicals for people of every 
interest and location. 


But it’s a fragile industry: At last 
count more than half of Canada’s 
periodicals had circulations of fewer 
than 2,000 copies per issue, and only 
110 periodicals had circulations of 
100,000 or more per issue. Foreign 
publications still account for 77% of 
all English-language newsstand sales. 


The threat to your magazine 


The Government in Ottawa is now 
threatening to treat Canada’s maga- 
zines as if they were so many widgets. 
It's threatening to eliminate the 
postal, tariff and tax-related incentives 
and supportive measures...to dis- 
mantle the very structure that past 
governments have worked so hard 

to build and maintain. 

The Government in Ottawa is 
threatening the survival of the majority 
of Canada’s magazines and consider- 
ing measures that will significantly 
raise the cost to readers of those that 
survive. 

Canada’s magazines tell us about 
ourselves. They’re a voice of our own. 
If the current Government in Ottawa 
were to treat Canada’s magazines as if 
they were just another product, it would 
diminish (or even silence) that voice 
forever. 


CANADA'S 
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...a voice of our own 
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Dealing with dialects 


getting intoaSt. John’s airport taxi 
ahead of us. Our own driver sneezed 
violently and muttered, ‘‘Mary and 
Joseph, I’m Persian, Persian, Persian?’ 

The person sharing the cab with me 
looked a little wild-eyed. I wondered if 
Air Canada had given him too much gin 
and too little oxygen. But since he’d got 
on at Moncton I figured it was simply jet 
lag and culture shock. 

**It’s the Middle Eastern influence,’ 
I explained to him kindly. ‘‘Hibernia 
draws people from all over?’ 

He gave me a bilious glance and 
whipped a copy of the Newfoundland 
phrase book out of his valise. 

‘Don’t try to get fresh with me, 
ducks,’ he snapped. ‘‘The first fellow was 
ordering his taxi driver to take him ‘up 
to Shea Heights? a community that’s part 
of St. John’s and lies athwart the 
Southside Hills. Formerly it was known 
as the Brow or the Blackhead Road and 
was renamed for the late Father Shea who 
taught some of the residents not to hold 
their chain saws by the wrong end and did 
many other good works too numerous to 
count on the fingers of both hands! 

‘*There,’ he said, triumphantly. ‘‘You 
must not attempt to josh an accomplished 
linguist who hails from Sackville in the 
picture province of New Brunswick.’ 

‘“‘And what does Sackville lie 
athwart?’’ I riposted. ‘‘No, let me guess. 
Sackville, a town of 7,683 souls lying 
athwart the southeast flanks of lofty 
Mount Allison and named after the first 
settlers, a large family of Sacks, whose 
patriarch was Gunther and who, with 
Alexander Graham Bell, invented the 
Sacksaphone. 

*“No, no, I tell a lie. That’s another 
Sackville. The New Brunswick Sackville 
takes its name from the famous retailing 
family on Fifth Avenue in New York. 

‘*In the early part of this century, if 
memory serves me, the Sacks of Fifth 
Avenue built a huge summer home on the 
slopes of another Mount Allison which 
they named ‘Munchiewunchie, an old In- 
dian term meaning ‘place where potato 
chips come in plain, salt or vinegar? 

‘*Mr. Charlie Sack, in particular, was 
noted for his philanthropy towards the 
natives. The history books record that 
about 1910 there was great distress among 
the scattered inhabitants of New 
Brunswick. They had lots of potatoes but 
nothing to put them in. . .or nothing in 
which to put them as your linguistic purist 
would have it. 

**So Old Mister Charlie, as he is af- 


da 


U: the Shiites!’’ roared the fellow 


fectionately known to this very day 
around Sackville, mentioned this to his 
great and good crony, Alexander Graham 
Bell, and between them they invented the 
desperately needed container for 
potatoes. 

‘*Despite strenuous objections from 
the then-nonpowerful Irving interests,’ 
I continued, ‘‘they named their invention 
a Sack, a word which like Coke or Aspirin 
is still under patent but is used generical- 
ly by the semi-literate among us. 

‘*In fact, to this very day, the only 
employment in Sackville — apart from 
some minor gravel quarrying in the 
foothills of Mount Allison — is a huge 
burlap manufactory which at peak 
periods...’’ 





‘*. .asavage 
Lunenburg 


headache on me 
hands’’ 





Had not our taxi driver again sneezed 
violently my fellow passenger would have 
screamed at me petulantly to shut up my 
bloody face. 

‘*Cheese,’ said the driver, ‘‘I’m Per- 
sian, Persian, PERSIAN!”’ 

**Ah, yes, when the old Shah fell,’ I 
explained generously, ‘‘some of the royal 
family of Iran fared but poorly, indeed. 
It’s not every day you’re going to get 
driven in from an airport by the third in 
line to the Peacock Throne. 

**But you’re still proud to be Persian 
aren’t you, Prince Ahmed, old cock, and 
not one little bit ashamed to let all the ac- 
complished linguists in Sackville know it, 
either.’ 

‘*Perishing, not Persian!’’ said the 
Sackville linguist pounding me on the arm 
with his Newfoundland phrase book. ‘‘It 
says right here... 

*‘Quote. Persian, a corruption of 
perishing as in damn near dead with a nasty 
dose of this old grout that’s on the go. 
Usually associated with colds or flu. When 
a Newfoundlander tells you he’s ‘Persian’ 
he doesn’t mean he’s been hopping on and 
off the Peacock Throne all day. 

“It continues. The worse the speaker 
feels, the more vehemently he will insist that 





he’s Persian as in, ‘Cheese, I’m Persian, 
Persian, PERSIAN!’ It is then risky to 
either offer him a piece of cheddar or 
remark that while you yourself have always 
lived in Sackville you once had a cousin who 
did missionary work in Persia. 

“‘Thus, ‘Persian,’’’ I said, and 
**Achoo’’ said the driver. My fellow pas- 
senger was sunk deep in thought, much 
deeper and he’d have a serious case of 
the bends. 

**Tell us a little more about Sackville?’ 
I said in an effort to keep the conversa- 
tion alive. ‘‘Do you still have those world- 
renowned races every year?”’ 

A low growl was building up in his 
throat but I persisted in my efforts to be 
friendly and charming and so add a little 
to that vast ocean of Atlantic fraternity 
and solidarity as is my wont. 

**T passed through Sackville, once,’ 
I said, ‘‘and the strange thing is, that for 
love nor money I couldn’t find a sample 
of your most famous product to bring 
back as a souvenir, although I have seen 
lovely designer models at Sacks, Fifth 
Avenue which is odd because. . .”’ and the 
growl got loud indeed. 

‘Cheese,’ said the driver, ‘‘would you 
fellows keep it down to a dull roar back 
there. I got one of these real savage 
Lunenburg headaches on me hands’’ 

I think our visitor giggled. Or he might 
have been whimpering. It was hard to tell. 

‘“Where did you say you was goin’ 
again sport?’’ the driver asked me and I 
gave him the address of my current 
domicile. 

*fAh, yes,’ he said. ‘‘Right behind the 
Lunatic,’ 

**Oh, no you don’t,’ said our visitor 
wildly. ‘‘That lunatic gets out behind me. 
I had this taxi first and...’ 

**Page 57,’ I said. ‘‘Newfoundland 
phrase book. Right behind the Luna- 
tic. ..a phrase used by some taxi drivers 
to confirm an address in one of the nicer 
areas of St. John’s near beautiful Bowring 
Park. 

**A nearby hospital was once referred 
to as the Lunatic Asylum. ‘Right behind 
the Lunatic’ is an earlier form of ‘Right 
behind the Mental’ or the more modern, 
Up back of the Waterford? you see, and 
should never be confused with.. .’’ 

A good chance we were on a stop- 
light. Our visitor leapt from the cab and 
took off like a streak of lightning down 
Temperance Street toward the Harbour. 

He spokea broad Sackville dialect, of 
course, but what he was shouting sounded 
mighty like, ‘‘Up the Shiites! Up the 
Shiites!”’ 
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For tastier rum. 


The Captain does 
it again. This time, a 
smooth, golden rum, 
gently laced with 
a delicious blend of 
natural spices. 
Captain Morgan 
Spiced Rum. 
For drinks so livel 
they're positively 
rumbunctious! 


BPICED RUM-RHUM EP 


MANGE DE RHUMS avec EPI 
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WARNING: fealth and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling 
Average per cigarette — Belvedere Reg. & King Size: “Tar” 15 mg. Nic. 1.1 mg. 
Belvedere Extra Mild Reg.: “Tar” 10 mg. Nic. 0.8 mg; King Size: “Tar” 10 mg. Nic. 0.9 mg. 





